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THE  RISEN  SUN  OF  JAPAN 
By  E.  M.  Gull 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  rising  has  become  the  risen 
sun  of  Japan  is  difficult  to  parallel  in  the  history  of 
nations.  Indeed,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  taken 
into  account,  it  appears  to  be  without  parallel.  The  difference 
between  the  United  States  of  1820  and  1920 — the  eve  of  the 
Washington  Conference — constitutes  a  remarkable  contrast,  but 
America’s  efflorescence  owed  much  to  the  generous  part  played 
by  Nature.  Quite  exceptional  political  opportunities  have  helped 
Japan  to  win  the  position  she  now  occupies,  but  natural  handi¬ 
caps  have  been  greater  than  natural  advantages.  Moreover, 
America’s  growth  was  the  self-assertion,  practically  unopposed, 
of  a  civilization  common  to  the  great  majority  of  her  citizens. 
Japan’s  had  to  be  preceded  by  a  wholesale  adaptation  of  her 
own  ideas  to  conceptions  which  were  entirely  new  to  her. 

Forty  years  ago  she  was  hardly  thought  of  as  a  Power.  Her 
defeat  of  China  in  the  war  of  1894-5  came  as  a  surprise  to  several 
“  recognized  authorities  ”  on  Far  Eastern  affairs,  while  her 
attempt  to  get  control  of  South  Manchuria  seemed  of  no  great 
importance.  Thus  The  Times  of  April  6th,  1895,  said  : 

If  Japan  v^’ere  to  endeavour  to  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  mainland  of  China 
diffioUties  would  probably  arise  with  several  European  Powers.  .  .  .  But  the 
proposition  of  the  Japanese  seems  to  be  reduced,  on  this  point,  to  the  demand 
for  the  occupation  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula.  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
is  any  reason  why  this  country,  at  any  rate,  should  interfere  to  prevent  the 
cession  of  this  small  comer  of  outlying  Chinese  territory  to  Japan.  British 
interests  are  not  in  any  way  threatened  by  this  stipulation. 
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Her  victory  gave  her  the  same  rights  of  trade  and  residence  in 
China  as  other  nations  had  for  fifty  years  enjoyed,  but  if  her 
commerce  with  that  country  in  1899  nearly  equalled  our  own  the 
amount  of  capital  she  had  invested  in  it  was  negligible.  Less  than 
a  fifth  of  the  foreigners  in  China  were  Japanese,  and  not  more  than 
two  per  cent,  of  them  were  in  Manchuria.  The  United  Kingdom 
did  rather  more  than  a  nice  little  business  with  her,  our  exports 
to  her  in  1899  amounting  to  round  about  j£8, 000,000.  Nice 
and  little,  however,  were  the  terms  most  frequently  used  of 
Japan  as  a  country,  the  former  embracing  a  growing  admiration 
not  only  for  her  fighting  qualities  and  the  heroic  elements  in 
her  history,  but  for  her  charming  scenery  and  her  art.  Whistler 
had  communicated  to  London  much  of  the  admiration  felt  for 
Japanese  prints  and  paintings  in  Paris.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock’s 
The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon^  Lord  Redesdale’s  Tales  of  Old  Japan, 
and  Miss  Bird’s  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan  had  pleased  many 
readers,  while  a  much  larger  number  of  people  had  derived  infinite 
enjoyment  from  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  Mikado.  Lafcadio 
Hearn’s  appreciation  of  things  Japanese  was  also  spreading. 
But  Japan  was  not  yet  generally  thought  of  in  terms  either  of 
commercial  or  political  power,  while  the  docility  with  which 
she  had  given  up  the  “  small  corner  ”  referred  to  by  The  Times 
at  the  bidding  of  France,  Russia  and  Germany,  had  created  the 
impression  that  she  was  as  tractable  in  political  affairs  as  she 
was  charming  on  screens  and  fans. 

Today  the  world’s  estimate,  particularly  the  estimate  of  the 
English-speaking  world,  is  very  different.  For  to-day  Japan  is  a 
formidable  naval  Power,  and  has  decided  to  spend  more  upon 
her  Fleet  than  she  has  ever  spent  before,  even  in  1921  when  she 
was  building  competitively  with  the  United  States.  She  makes, 
indeed,  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  she  is  preparing  to  face  in  1935 
what  she  regards  as  three  risks ;  the  risk  of  being  required,  upon 
her  withdrawal  from  the  League,  to  give  up  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  over  which  she  now  exercises  a  mandate  ;  the  risk  of 
disagreement  with  other  Powers  at  the  Naval  Conference,  and 
the  risk  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  Russia  upon  completion  of  the 
second  Five-Year  Plan. 

The  course  followed  by  her  domestic  politics  since  May  1932 
shows  how  obsessed  she  has  become  by  the  twin  conceptions  of 
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power  and  conflict.  On  the  15th  of  that  month,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  her  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Inukai,  was  assassinated  by 
members  of  the  so-called  Naval  and  Military  Officers  Association ; 
the  explanation  of  the  crime  most  widely  accepted  in  Tokyo  at 
the  time  was  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  nationalist  fanaticism. 
The  event  was  followed  by  the  institution  of  a  National  Govern¬ 
ment  with  Admiral  Saito  at  its  head  and  with  General  Araki  as 
Minister  of  War,  the  latter’s  view  being  that  Parliament  is 
decadent  and  politicians  corrupt.  That  opinion  received  great 
publicity  last  September  during  the  trial  of  the  officers  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  assassination,  the  Tokyo  correspondent  of  The 
Times  stating  that  “it  is  universally  admitted  that  in  present 
circumstances  the  only  effective  Government  for  Japan  is  one 
that  the  Army  trusts.”  At  the  end  of  September,  revised  regula¬ 
tions  were  promulgated  giving  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of 
the  Navy  authority,  both  in  peace  and  war,  to  convey  instructions 
directly  to  commanders  without  requiring  the  sanction  of  the 
Minister  of  Marine.  Both  the  Seiyukai  and  the  Minseito  are 
represented  in  the  Government,  but  for  the  time  being  party 
influence  and  that  of  Parliament  have  both  been  curtailed. 

Moreover,  Japan  is  in  a  fair  way  to  becoming,  if  she  cannot 
yet  be  said — in  view  of  the  difficulties  which  still  confront 
her — ^to  have  become,  a  continental  Power ;  and  she  has 
shown  herself  sufficiently  confident  of  her  control  over  a 
territory  which,  including  Jehol,  is  bigger  than  France  and 
Germany  combined,  to  defy  the  collective  wishes  both  of  China 
and  the  Western  world.  Today,  too,  Japan’s  trade  which,  before 
the  world  slump  began,  had  increased  to  4,364  million  yen,  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  3,000  million,  its  total  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1933,  according  to  Japanese  official  figures,  being  over 
2,899  niillion  yen.  That  represents  a  total  increase  of  801 
million  over  the  first  nine  months  of  1932,  though  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  yen  has  dropped  from  2s.  two  years  ago  to  about 
IS.  2fd.  today. 

Largely,  though  by  no  means  entirely,  owing  to  this  fact,  the 
export  of  practically  all  Japanese  manufactured  goods  shows  an 
increase  in  value  and  in  several  cases  a  quantitative  increase,  the 
chief  increases  in  the  case  of  Japan  Proper  being  in  cotton  tissues, 
88,000,000  yen  ;  in  woollen  tissues,  6,700,000  ;  in  silk  tissues. 
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20,400,000  ;  in  machinery,  9,800,000  ;  and  in  miscellaneous 
manufactured  goods,  71,800,000.  These  increases  have  aroused 
great  concern,  partly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Japan’s  exports  are 
entering  markets  in  which  we  have  hitherto  regarded  ourselves 
as  possessing  a  proprietary  interest.  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
are  particularly  affected,  but  there  is  hardly  less  concern  in  other 
centres.  As  a  consequence,  negotiations  have  been  in  progress 
between  ourselves,  the  Japanese  and  India,  and  between  India 
and  the  Japanese,  it  is  uncertain  at  the  time  of  writing  with  what 
result.  The  Federation  of  British  Industries  has  issued  a  report 
entitled  The  Menace  of  Japanese  Competition  ;  other  bodies  have 
issued  reports  ;  much  of  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  occupied  by  the  subject ;  the  Press  has  been  full  of 
it,  and  on  November  30th  the  Manchester  Guardian  thought  it 
wise — as  undoubtedly  it  was — to  strike  the  following  note  : 

However  we  may  view  the  future  of  Japanese  competition,  it  is  surely  folly 
to  refuse  to  exhaust  every  means  of  peaceful  adjustment  before  opening  an 
offensive  the  end  of  which  no  one  can  see,  and  of  which  the  most  that  can  be  ^ 

said  is  that  the  more  vigorously  it  is  pursued  the  more  dangerous  will  be  the  ] 

consequences  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  jj 

Now  while  trade  returns  show  clearly  that  in  normal  times  I 
(and  for  the  fact  that  they  are  abnormal  Japan  is  not  responsible)  J 

the  phenomenon  of  Nippon’s  risen  sun  would  neither  have  been  i 

nor  have  seemed  so  disturbing — ^for,  after  all,  the  mere  quickness  f 
of  its  rise  has  been  perfectly  obvious  for  years  past — there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  political  and  economic  conditions  of  today  ^  , 
her  dawn  seems  to  many  to  have  come  up  like  thunder.  That 
simile,  it  will  be  remembered,  occurs  in  a  line  of  what  was  once 
an  almost  boringly  popular  song,  and  the  line  continues  with  the 
words  “  out  of  China  ’cross  the  bay.”  Its  quotation  here  is 
consonant  not  merely  with  the  surprise  which  is  showing  itself 
at  the  emergence  of  effective  competition  from  an  Eastern  country 
— ^for  the  military  competition  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
Russia  by  Japan  in  1904-5,  while  it  electrified  Asia  and  set  all 
sorts  of  forces  in  motion  there,  never  disturbed  the  complacency 
of  Western  Europe  or  America — but  also  with  the  much  more 
important  fact  that  the  civilization  which  is  so  successfully 
expressing  itself  in  terms  borrowed  from  our  own  is  to  a  very 
large  extent  Chinese  ;  derives  much  of  its  economic  sustenance  1 
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from  China,  and  is  re-transmitting  to  her  some  of  its  own  dynamic 
power.  That  fact,  on  its  economic  side,  is  conjuring  up  visions  of 
increased  armies  of  factory  workers  with  a  low  standard  of  living 
and  in  receipt  of  low  wages,  while  on  its  political  side  it  is  reviving 
ideas  connoted  by  the  phrase  “  yellow  peril  It  seems  decidedly 
worth  while  to  examine  these  conceptions,  with  a  view  to  deter¬ 
mining  how  much  matter  of  fact  there  is  in  them.  For  they  are 
not  without  matter  of  fact. 

A  line  of  approach  lies  through  the  circumstances  attendant 
upon  Japan’s  control  over  Manchuria  and  Jehol,  which,  besides 
being  rich  in  raw  materials,  constitute  a  dominating  position  in 
relation  to  North  China. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  Manchuria  will  convert 
Japan  into  an  industrial  Colossus  by  providing  her  with  ample 
supplies  of  the  raw  materials  which  Japan  Proper  lacks.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Japanese  official  figures,  the  total  iron  ore  reserves  of 
Japan  Proper  are  80,000,000  tons,  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
American  experts,  only  half  is  employable  in  modern  furnaces. 
And  these  reserves,  to  quote  from  Mr.  John  E.  Orchard’s  Japan* s 
Economic  Position  y  would  only  supply  the  blast  furnaces  of  the 
United  States  for  slightly  more  than  one  year,  while  the  utilizable 
ore  would  be  Sufficient  for  not  more  than  six  months*  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  relative  poverty  of  the  coal  reserves  of  Japan  Proper,  in¬ 
cluding  Karafuto  and  Formosa,  can  best  be  indicated  by  some 
comparative  figures.  Where  Great  Britain  has  about  4,000  tons 
per  capita,  France  400  tons,  Germany  4,000  tons  and  the  United 
States  over  27,000  tons,  Japan  Proper  has  only  118  tons.  More¬ 
over,  little  of  Japan’s  coal  can  be  used  for  the  production  of 
metallurgical  coke.  Thus  the  Imperial  Steel  Works  at  Yawata, 
which  use  more  coke  than  any  others  in  the  country,  has  to 
import  its  coke-making  coal  from  the  Kaiping  mines  near 
Tientsin.  Of  petroleum,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
mineral  produced  in  Japan,  there  is  little — so  little  that  what 
Japan  can  produce  in  a  year  is  less  than  what  the  United  States 
produce  in  a  day. 

Furthermore,  as  everybody  knows,  Japan  Proper  cannot  grow 
enough  rice  for  her  population.  The  production  of  rice  has  been 
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approximately  doubled  since  1880,  but  so  has  the  population. 
The  area  of  rice-growing  land  also  has  been  increased  by  less 
than  one-fifth.  In  other  words,  to  quote  Mr.  W.  R.  Crocker’s 
The  Japanese  Population  Problem^  the  bulk  of  her  additional  crop 
has  come  from  a  higher  yield  per  acre,  not  from  an  extension  of 
the  area  cropped  ;  and  as  the  yield  per  acre  is  already  very  high 
— more  than  three  times  as  high  as  it  is  in  India,  and  only  a 
little  less  than  three  times  as  high  as  it  is  in  Java — ^the  limit  of 
intensification  has  probably  been  reached.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  Japan  has  to  import  about  a  fifth  of  what  she  consumes, 
two-thirds  of  the  imported  quantity  coming  from  Korea  and 
Formosa.  Production  can  be  increased  there  but  not,  in  Mr. 
Crocker’s  opinion,  “  to  the  figure  necessary  to  supply  Japan  to 
the  amount  of  the  deficit  which  her  present  consumption  will 
leave  her  a  couple  of  decades  hence.” 

As  far  as  rice  supplies  are  concerned,  Japan’s  control  over 
Manchuria,  assuming  that  she  manages  to  ”  hit  it  off  ”  with  the 
Chinese  population,  will  relieve  her  of  a  great  deal  of  anxiety. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that,  subject  to  the  same  condition, 
Manchuria’s  supplies  of  iron  ore,  coal  and  shale  oil  will  be  of 
*  considerable  help  to  her.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  opinion 
of  American  experts  and  of  the  Japanese  themselves  is  well 
founded,  the  prevalent  belief  that  these  three  raw  materials  are 
available  in  very  large  quantities  is  untenable. 

Manchuria’s  deposits  of  iron  ore,  which  is  both  hematite  and 
magnetite,  are  estimated  to  hold  reserves  of  about  1,000,000,000 
tons,  with  a  metallic  iron  content  equal  to  that  of  the  ore  reserves 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  But  the  bulk  of  the  ore 
is  said  to  be  of  very  low  grade.  In  his  Ores  and  Industry  in  the 
Far  East  Mr.  H.  Foster  Bain  says  that  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region  of  the  United  States  there  are  millions  of  tons  of  similar 
material  not  counted  as  ore.  Mr.  Orchard,  in  the  book  already 
referred  to,  says  that  if  ore  of  the  Manchurian  grade  were  con¬ 
sidered  in  estimating  the  reserves  of  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom  the  totals  of  both  countries  ”  would  undoubtedly  be 
increased  many  fold  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Japanese  succeed 
in  developing  industries  in  Manchuria,  and  making  them  supple¬ 
mentary  to  those  of  Japan  Proper,  Manchuria’s  supplies  should 
certainly  be  useful.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  costs  of 
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production  at  the  Anshan  plant  have  compared  unfavourably 
with  those  of  Bessemer  pig-iron  and  basic  pig. 

As  regards  coal,  which  the  Japanese  describe  as  “  the  foremost 
mineral  product  of  Manchuria  ”,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  total 
deposit  is  smaller  than  Japan’s.  And  about  the  quality  of  the 
richest  deposit,  that  of  Fushun,  there  appears  to  be  difference  of 
opinion.  Mr.  Orchard  says  that  the  coal  is  of  good  quality 
for  steam  purposes  and  for  gas-making,  but  that,  like  Japan’s 
coal,  it  does  not  coke.  The  Japanese  affirm  that  it  does.  Which¬ 
ever  statement  is  correct,  the  main  fact,  clearly,  is  that,  on  the 
figures  of  the  Japanese  themselves,  Manchuria  will  not  provide 
them  with  enormous  supplies  of  coal.  As  regards  oil  shale, 
figures  given  by  the  Japanese  appear  to  confirm  the  view  that, 
even  if  the  plant  recently  installed  by  the  South  Manchurian 
Railway  Company  proves  economically  useful,  its  output  will  be 
of  small  significance  to  Japan,  whose  consumption  of  crude  oil 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  million  tons,  most  of  which  is 
imported. 

On  these  facts  it  seems  plain  that,  while  Japan’s  industrial 
capacity  will  undoubtedly  bein  creased  by  Manchuria’s  raw 
materials,  they  will  never  of  themselves  convert  her  into  an  in¬ 
dustrial  Colossus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that,  given  the  goodwill  of  the  Chinese  in  Manchuria, 
her  industries  will  benefit  from  the  demand  of  an  expanding 
market.  At  that  prospect,  however,  seeing  how  remarkably  little 
British  industrialists  have  achieved  all  these  years  in  Manchuria, 
it  would  be  comic  to  complain. 

The  political  significance  of  Japan’s  control  over  Manchuria 
is  much  less  capable  of  evaluation,  for  the  determining  factors, 
though  clear,  can  only  be  assessed  by  the  aid  of  prophecy.  One 
factor  is  Russia,  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  Sir  Stafford  Cripps, 
is  likely  to  be  at  war  with  Japan  this  spring.  If  then  or  later 
Japan  were  to  be  beaten,  her  risen  sun  would  soon  be  on  the 
wane.  For  failure  would  be  fatal  to  her  as  far  as  the  Chinese  are 
concerned,  and  would  probably  result  in  serious  domestic  trouble; 
and  in  that  event  the  likelihood  of  a  ”  yellow  peril  ”  would  be 
so  remote,  even  in  its  economic  sense,  as  to  be  negligible.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Japan  won  (thereby,  conceivably,  bringing 
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the  whole  Soviet  regime  down  with  a  crash)  both  her  control  in 
Manchuria  and  the  factors  capable  of  bringing  her  into  accord 
with  North  China  would  be  greatly  strengthened. 

As  regards  the  possibility  of  a  war  with  Russia  the  determining 
factors  appear  to  be  three  :  first,  the  internal  state  of  Russia  (as 
to  which  information  seems  to  be  hopelessly  contradictory) ; 
second,  the  degree  to  which  the  old  Drang  towards  the  Pacific 
still  persists  and  feels  itself  thwarted  in  existing  circumstances 
(as  to  which  none  is  entitled  to  speak  who  has  not  inquired 
into  the  matter  both  in  Russia  and  in  Russian) ;  and  third — if, 
indeed,  this  factor  can  be  separated  from  the  one  just  mentioned 
— ^the  outcome  of  negotiations  over  the  management  or  the  sale  of 
theChinese  Eastern  Railway,  the  construction  of  which,  with  the 
subsequent  construction  of  the  line  to  Dairen,  accompanied  by 
Russia’s  lease  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula  after  Japan  had  been 
turned  out  of  it  ten  years  before,  occasioned  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  of  1904-5.  Included  in  this  third  factor,  obviously,  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  Japanese  want  the  line.  I  am  not  personally 
of  the  opinion  that  they  want  it  or  Vladivostok,  to  the  extent  of 
readiness  to  provoke  a  war  which,  even  if  successful,  would 
weaken  a  financial  position  already  regarded,  in  some  circles,  as 
dubious. 

The  factors  referred  to  as  capable  of  bringing  North  China  and 
Japan  into  accord  are  two.  First,  there  is  the  possibility  that  Pu  Yi, 
the  Chinese  head  of  Manchukuo,  may  reassume  the  title  of 
Emperor  and  subsequently  be  invited  to  establish  himself  in 
Peking.  That  sounds,  perhaps,  a  fantastic  project,  and  some 
would  say  that  it  is.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  it  has 
been  seriously  discussed  in  Chinese  circles,  how  narrow  or  how 
wide  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  ;  in  well-informed  European 
circles,  and  in  certain  Japanese  circles  too.  Assuming  that  the 
project  could  not  be  given  effect,  as  far  as  its  Peking  end  is  con¬ 
cerned,  without  Japanese  assent,  it  is  arguable  that  if  Pu  Yi 
became  Emperor  in  Manchukuo  and  were  subsequently  estab¬ 
lished  in  Peking  Japanese  influence  in  North  China  would  become 
very  much  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  I  make  no  attempt  to 
evaluate  this  factor  beyond  saying  that  I  personally  mark  it  C3. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  reconciliation  of  existing 
Sino-Japanese  political  differences  through  a  formal  or  informal 
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exchange  of  concessions  (in  the  non-technical  sense  of  that 
word)  inspired,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  commonsense  recognition 
of  existing  facts  as  seen  by  the  practical  men  on  both  sides,  on 
the  other  by  sentiments  and  impulses  which  have  their  root  for 
the  most  part  in  comparatively  remote  history,  but  to  some 
extent  in  modern  history.  By  a  commonsense  recognition  of 
existing  facts  I  mean,  first,  that  the  Japanese  are  in  Manchuria 
and  will  remain  there  unless  turned  out  by  force,  which  the 
Chinese  are  unable,  and  other  people  are  unlikely,  to  employ  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  in  the  existing  state  of  trade  depression  any 
market  is  better  than  non  e.  (This,  however,  understates  con¬ 
siderably  the  importance  to  China  of  Japan’s  demand  for  her 
products,  to  which  consideration  must  be  added  the  fact  that 
the  Chinese  naturally  prefer  cheaper  to  dearer  goods,  and  con¬ 
venience  to  relative  inconvenience  in  the  matter  of  delivery.)  I 
mean,  thirdly,  that  in  existing  political  and  financial  conditions 
in  China  the  men  in  control  of  the  North  have  much  to  gain  by 
being  on  good  terms  or,  at  all  events,  by  avoiding  strained 
relations  with  the  Japanese. 

By  the  sentiments  and  impulses  which  have  their  root  for  the 
most  part  in  comparatively  remote  history  is  meant  that,  as 
remarked  earlier  in  this  article,  the  Japanese  derived  their  civil¬ 
ization  mainly  from  the  Chinese  ;  that  their  written  language 
is  largely  Chinese  ;  that  this  gives  the  two  peoples  a  community 
of  thought  and  feeling  which  does  not,  and  cannot,  exist  to  the 
same  extent  between  either  of  them  and  the  West,  and  that,  as 
Mr.  Owen  Lattimore  has  so  brilliantly  shown  in  his  book, 
Manchuria,  Cradle  of  Conflict,  there  has  always  been  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  north-eastern  Asia  who  have  come 
under  the  influence  of  Chinese  civilization,  to  temper  their 
hostility  towards  China  with  admiration  for  her.  The  fact  that 
such  admiration,  if  it  has  evoked  any  corresponding  admiration 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  (which  is  doubtful)  has  never 
evoked  any  real  liking,  and  is  very  unlikely  to  do  so  in  the 
case  of  the  Japanese,  is  not  incompatible  either  with  intellectual 
or  aesthetic  sympathy  between  the  two  peoples.  And  if  that  be 
granted,  as  I  think  it  must  be,  the  fact  that  the  modern  history  of 
both  countries  has  pages  recording  conflict  with  the  West  must  be 
added  to  the  influences  working  for  agreement  between  them. 
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Were  agreement  to  embrace  no  more  than  an  ad  hoc  adjustment 
of  recent  differences,  the  risen  sun  of  Japan  would  shine  from  a 
sky  less  clouded  than  the  one  it  suffuses,  to  the  discomfort  of 
the  West,  at  present.  Were  it  to  embrace  more  than  that  its 
heat  would  be  still  more  trying. 

Possibilities,  however,  differ  from  actualities,  and  in  regard  to 
the  latter  a  few  words  are  necessary  to  complete  this  sketch.  In 
the  first  place,  against  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  between 
China  and  Japan  in  either  of  the  senses  just  indicated,  has  to  be 
set  the  actuality  that  the  anti-Japanese  boycott  has  not  ceased; 
that  anti-Japanese  feeling  aroused  by  events  in  Manchuria  is 
still  very  strong  ;  and  that  South  China  is  clearly  opposed  to 
any  form  of  agreement  and  would  never  acquiesce  in  any 
development  such  as  an  Imperial  restoration  under  Japanese 
auspices.  In  the  second  place,  the  greater  the  extent  to 
which  Japan’s  success  as  an  exporter  is  due  to  depreciation  of 
the  yen,  the  stronger  is  the  case  for  expediting  a  general  stabil¬ 
ization  of  the  exchanges.  Yet,  according  to  information  recently 
published  in  the  New  York  Times,  in  full  anticipation  of  denial, 
but  in  the  conviction  that  it  was  true,  the  British  Government 
has  declined  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  United  States 
for  stabilization  for  the  reason,  amongst  others,  that  it  is  not  yet 
sure  what  should  be  the  value  of  the  pound  in  relation  to  the 
dollar  “  in  order  to  facilitate  Great  Britain’s  export  trade  ”.  If 
that  is  in  truth  the  reason,  complaint  about  Japan’s  exchange 
policy  is  illogical.  If  it  is  not  the  reason,  a  convincing  communi¬ 
cation  of  our  monetary  intentions  to  Japan  would  be  more  service¬ 
able  in  relation  to  yen  depreciation  than  apparently  sympathetic 
consideration  of  proposals  for  reprisals,  bound  in  the  long  run 
to  make  existing  conditions  worse. 

In  the  third  place,  it  must  be  remarked  that  a  standard  of  life 
cannot  be  judged  by  reference  to  wages  alone,  but  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  also  in  relation  to  the  needs  which  wages  are  paid  to 
satisfy.  The  latter,  because  they  are  the  expression  of  traditions, 
customs  (which  include  diet)  and  climate,  are  the  expression  also 
of  civilization.  The  civilization  of  Japan  and  China  happens  to 
be  different  from  ours,  and  to  complain  about  their  different 
wage  level  is  au  fond  to  complain  about  that  fact,  though  up  to 
the  end  of  1932  the  Western  world  had  done  remarkably  well 
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out  of  it,  for  the  Far  East  has  hitherto  imported  more  than  it 
has  exported,  notably  so  in  the  case  of  the  United  Kingdom’s 
goods.  Finally,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  standard  of  life 
consonant  with  Japanese  civilization — ^which,  for  all  its  flattering 
imitation  of  our  own  more  expensive  one,  retains  its  identity — 
is  rising,  and  that  up  to  the  end  of  1932  the  Japanese  level  of 
wages  did  not  prevent  the  United  Kingdom  selling  much  more 
than  Japan  sold  to  British  India,  Egypt,  the  Straits,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa  and  East  Africa  and  has  not  prevented 
Japan  from  contributing  very  greatly  to  the  recovery  of  pros¬ 
perity  by  Australia. 


THE  PHILOSOPHIC  VACUUM 


By  Harold  Stannard 

The  Victorian  child  used  to  be  told  that  there  was  a  village 
on  Stromboli,  and  that  its  inhabitants  did  not  notice  the 
continuous  eruptions  of  the  volcano.  The  moral  of  this 
scarcely  credible  fact  was  that  people  would  get  used  to  anything. 
There  is  no  need  to  teach  that  lesson  now.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  something  is  always  going  wrong  somewhere,  and 
find  it  hard  to  realize  that  people  not  yet  venerable  grew  up  in 
a  world  in  which  tomorrow  was  certain  to  be  like  yesterday. 
True,  the  old  longing  for  a  quiet  and  well-ordered  way  of  life 
still  persists  ;  but  it  has  become  a  vision  of  the  unattainable,  and, 
if  the  Victorians  attained  it,  that  was  only  because  they  had  the 
luck  to  be  born  before  the  War  and  a  selection  of  post-war 
scapegoats  had  thrown  everything  into  confusion.  There  is 
comfort,  too,  in  nebulous  and  superficial  explanations  of  this 
sort,  for  they  enable  us  to  escape  personal  responsibility  for 
conditions  admittedly  deplorable.  Yet  it  is  an  old  saying  that 
man  is  the  measure  of  all  things,  and  when  the  average  citizen 
contemplated  his  social  institutions  with  more  satisfaction  than 
he  feels  today,  he  was  ready  enough  to  observe  that  whereas 
the  lives  of  the  lower  animals  were  regulated  by  instinct,  his  own 
arrangements  were  the  result  of  deliberate  control  of  his  environ¬ 
ment.  Traces  of  this  pride  in  human  achievement  can  still 
be  detected  in  the  utterances  of  successful  revolutionaries,  and 
provide  occasion  for  cynical  comment. 

But  the  revolutionaries  are  right.  The  whole  social  order — 
or  disorder — in  which  we  live,  and  above  all  the  whole  machinery 
— now  so  visibly  defective — ^for  the  exchange  of  goods  and 
services,  are  of  man’s  devising,  and  we  must  not  shirk  the 
paradoxical  position  that,  while  our  control  of  the  forces  of 
nature  grows  daily  more  impressive  and  complete,  our  control 
of  our  own  activities  is  inadequate  in  plan  and  ineffective  in  fact. 
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The  situation  gives  a  ready  opening  for  pessimism.  Let  us 
pronounce  ourselves  a  degenerate  lot,  short-sighted  fumblers, 
rashly  handling  forces  whose  operation  is  too  vast  and  too  com¬ 
plex  for  our  apprehension.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  for 
us  to  do  except  to  wait  till  the  clouds  roll  by.  Things  have  gone 
wrong  ;  never  mind,  they  will  get  right  again — ^they  always  do. 

Such  an  attitude,  common  enough  nowadays  even  if  not 
candidly  avowed,  is  really  an  insult  to  human  intelligence. 
The  thought  is  intolerable  that  all  the  triumphs  of  science,  all 
the  achievements  of  industry,  are  but  steps  along  the  down¬ 
ward  path  to  social  chaos.  If  it  were  so,  if  enterprise  and  dis¬ 
covery  were  but  the  chase  of  baleful  will-o’-the-wisps,  life 
would  indeed  not  be  worth  living.  Nor  would  it  be  worth  living 
if  a  mere  group  of  malign  personages — the  Jews,  the  capitalists, 
the  Bolshies,  or  any  other  choice  that  imaginative  fancy  may 
dictate — are  held  to  be  powerful  enough  to  have  brought  the 
whole  world  into  such  evil  case.  “  Change  the  formula  you 
mumble,  and  all  will  be  well  ”  may  be  a  convenient  slogan  for 
tub  thumpers,  but  it  is  a  poor  gospel  to  live  by.  Common  sense 
insists  that  man  is  not  wrong  in  supposing  himself  master  of 
his  earthly  fate,  and  that  a  failure  to  assert  his  mastery  is  due 
to  some  inadequacy  or  incoherence  of  thought,  to  the  existence 
of  some  intellectual  obstacle  not  yet  assaulted,  much  less  over¬ 
come,  because  not  yet  clearly  perceived.  It  is  not  true  that 
things  are  in  the  saddle  and  ride  mankind  ;  it  is  true  that  there  is 
nothing  either  good  or  bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so. 

Thus,  the  picture  of  political,  economic,  and  social  confusion 
which  the  world  now  presents  ceases  to  dishearten  if  it  can 
be  referred  to  our  own  defective  thought — a  cause  within  our 
competence  to  remedy.  It  is  precisely  to  this  cause  that  the 
Victorians  would  refer  it  if  they  could  arise  from  their  graves 
to  confront  us.  Of  course,  they  would  tell  us,  the  world  becomes 
a  chaos  if  the  variety  of  things  in  it  are  not  set  out  in  a  strong 
and  comprehensive  framework.  We  did  well  in  our  time,  they 
would  say,  because  we  knew  what  we  were  doing.  We  had 
a  clear  vision  of  an  order  of  nature  governed  by  the  laws  of  nature. 
We  realized  this  order,  and  we  obeyed  those  laws.  Do  likewise. 

That,  however,  is  just  what  we  cannot  do.  The  revolution 
in  our  affairs  reflects  the  revolution  in  our  ideas,  and  it  may  be 
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doubted  whether  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  together 
produced  such  a  destruction  of  established  landmarks,  such  a 
reversal  of  accepted  values,  as  our  generation  has  experienced. 
This  is  a  drastic  saying,  but  its  truth  must  be  apparent  to  all  whom 
newspaper  paragraphs  on  the  centenary  of  Arthur  Hallam’s  death 
have  induced  to  take  up  In  Memoriam.  The  poem  is  not  easy 
reading  nowadays.  The  technical  excellences  which  won  it  such 
ready  acceptance  when  it  was  published  have  lost  their  appeal; 
nor  do  its  difficulties  end  with  its  technique.  The  body  of  its 
thought  was  such  as  to  command  swift  and  even  reverential 
approval  from  some  of  the  ablest  contemporary  minds;  but  what, 
behind  its  exquisite  polish,  its  gradual  progress  of  mood  from 
misery  to  joy,  can  now  be  indicated  as  the  body  of  its  thought  ? 
Its  sentiment  is  obsolete  ;  its  doctrine,  rather  vaguely  indicated, 
has  since  been  put  into  specific  form  by  Darwin.  There  remains 
only  an  aspiration  of  a  very  remarkable  kind.  The  poet  demands 
that  reason  shall  break  down  in  order  that  its  collapse  may  leave 
room  for  faith.  Today  we  have  boxed  the  intellectual  compass. 
The  physicists  have  confronted  us  with  a  world  in  which  the 
processes  of  reason  evidently  do  not  apply,  and  like  causes 
are  not  followed  by  like  effects.  Today  it  is  not  too  difficult 
but  too  easy  to  have  faith.  Without  it,  without,  for  example, 
the  sort  of  mysticism  which  declares  that  God  reveals  himself 
as  a  mathematician,  we  wander  helplessly  in  a  void  in  which  there 
is  no  reality,  and  all  that  we  call  knowledge  is  of  our  subjective 
relations  with  incomprehensibles. 

The  Victorians  knew  nothing  of  the  vagabond  unknowns  which 
our  physicists  detect  in  their  experiments,  and  our  mathema¬ 
ticians  evolve  from  their  equations.  The  great  inventions  were 
at  once  the  spur  of  their  thought  and  the  hint  of  its  goal ;  and  they 
found  what  they  were  looking  for.  (May-be  posterity  will  say 
the  same  of  us — but  what  are  we  looking  for  ?)  Nineteenth 
century  man  had  utilised  the  forces  of  nature  by  bringing  them 
under  mechanical  control ;  therefore  the  nineteenth  century 
God  was  the  author  of  a  mechanically  conducted  universe.  It 
is  remarkable  how  completely  this  concept  of  forces  acting  upon 
objects  in  accordance  with  law,  dominates  and  unifies  the  thought 
of  the  time.  Clerk-Maxwell,  Darwin,  Marx,  are  all  exemplars 
of  it.  The  nineteenth  century  thought  of  the  elements  of  which 
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its  universe  was  composed  as  interacting  with  one  another  in 
accordance  with  principles  which,  once  revealed  by  an  exact 
laboratory  experiment,  were  seen  to  be  of  eternal  validity  ;  while 
its  living  species  separated  themselves  out  through  the  operations 
of  a  force  which  could  be  scientifically  defined.  Such  was  the 
reign  of  law. 

But  there  was  also  the  reign  of  freedom.  The  manifestations 
of  the  universe  might  be  mechanical,  but  the  spirit  which  animated 
it  was  free,  and  the  laws  of  nature  were  but  the  modes  under 
which  it  expressed  its  freedom.  So,  too,  man  himself,  while 
adjusting  his  material  circumstances  to  his  environment — ^while 
building  steam-factories,  that  is  to  say,  and  investing  their  profits 
in  home  rails — was  free  in  soul.  His  life  might  be  bound — it  is 
indeed  remarkable  how  a  routine  commended  itself  to  many  of 
the  finest  spirits  of  the  age,  so  that  the  tale  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
chewed  each  mouthful  thirty-two  times  found  general  acceptance 
— but  his  thought  could  soar  on  immaterial  wings,  range  through 
the  universe  and  find  communion  with  the  Godhead. 

Such  was  the  Victorian  compromise  of  matter  with  spirit, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  even  the  supreme  iconoclast  of  the 
age  did  no  more  than  argue  that  one  of  its  items  had  been  mis¬ 
placed.  Orthodoxy  held  that  since  the  spirit  of  man  was  free 
all  restraints  on  its  activities  were  contrary  to  nature’s  law. 
This  was  the  philosophical  foundation  of  laisser  fairer  and  because 
the  philosophy  appeared  conclusive  the  doctrine  derived  from 
it  was  generally  held.  One  man,  Karl  Marx,  thought  otherwise, 
and  horrified  a  world  which  had  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
Darwin.  But  even  Marx  did  not  rend  the  whole  fabric  of 
contemporary  thought,  though  many  of  his  disciples  have 
asserted  the  contrary.  His  contention  was  that  one  phase  of 
life — human  society — was  wrongly  classified  as  the  product  of 
thought  freely  ranging,  the  truth  being  that  social  conditions 
were  produced  and  upheld  by  the  power  of  economic  superiority 
as  mechanically  as  species  were  created  and  preserved  by  the  force 
of  natural  selection. 

It  comes  to  this,  that  the  whole  structure  of  Victorian  thought 
— constructive  and  critical — ^was  based  upon  a  physical  theory, 
and  this  theory  has  now  collapsed.  Einstein  and  Planck  and 
Freud  have  in  very  truth  brought  down  our  whole  world  about 
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our  ears.  If  the  attack  had  been  directed  against  either  section 
of  the  Victorian  compromise  between  determined  matter  and 
free  mind  we  could  have  braced  ourselves  against  the  shock. 
The  trouble  is  that,  as  we  conceive  of  the  universe  nowadays, 
our  thoughts  are  conditioned  while  the  reactions  of  matter  are 
indeterminate.  Thus,  the  whole  of  the  old  philosophy  has  been 
swept  away,  and  no  new  philosophy  has  emerged  to  satisfy  the 
new  postulates  of  thought.  That  is  why  we  laugh  at  the  Victorians. 
Their  intellectual  convulsions  are  ridiculous  because  they  have 
no  meaning  for  us.  Why,  for  example,  all  this  pother  about 
evolution  ?  The  very  idea  of  the  gradual  development  and 
fixation  of  species  involves  the  time  process.  But  time,  as  wc 
think  nowadays,  is  not  a  form  of  reality.  It  is  apparently  an 
aspect  of  a  dimension  of  space,  and  any  knowledge  revealed  in  it 
and  through  it  is  accordingly  of  but  limited  value,  a  mere  instru¬ 
ment  of  thought  to  be  used  and  discarded  at  convenience. 
Marxian  socialism  fares  no  better.  Its  materialistic  principle, 
once  its  strength,  is  now  its  weakness.  The  alleged  inevitable 
consequences  no  longer  follow  ;  for  matter,  as  we  now  apprehend 
it,  does  not  obey  laws,  or  at  any  rate  not  any  laws  we  know.  It 
is  the  perception  of  this  fact — that  the  Marxian  argument  derives 
from  premises  which  modern  science  compels  us  to  discard — 
that  accounts  for  that  steady  drift  away  from  socialist  logic  which 
has  marked  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe  during  the  last  decade, 
so  that,  for  example,  the  opinion  which  routed  Kapp  now  supports 
Hitler.  In  1920,  Lenin  was  widely  considered  to  have  re¬ 
habilitated  Marxian  socialism  against  the  critical  attacks  of  econo¬ 
mists  and  politicians.  Today,  he  ranks  rather  as  a  figure  of 
triumphant  reaction  such  as  only  Russia  could  produce,  and  it  is 
noted  that  his  one  serious  philosophical  study — the  book  entitled 
Materialism  and  Empiric-Criticism — does  not  direct  itself  to  the 
physical  and  psychological  doctrines  which  were  already  making 
headway  when  it  was  written,  and  have  since  come  to  dominate 
thought. 

The  collapse  is  therefore  complete.  Neither  the  old  orthodoxy 
nor  the  old  heterodoxy  avail  us  now,  and  it  can  be  argued  with 
effect  that  Aquinas  saw  further  into  the  real  heart  of  the  problem 
than  the  nineteenth  century  giants.  The  question  is  what  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  and  the  fate  of  civilization  hangs  on 
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the  answer.  The  man  in  the  street,  who  is  carried  along  by  the 
stream  of  thought  without  even  realizing  that  it  is  flowing,  is 
inclined  to  do  nothing  about  it.  Vaguely  aware  that  “  things”, 
once  controlled,  are  now  regarded  as  uncontrollable,  he  is  disposed 
to  let  them  slide.  This  attitude  of  mind  is  particularly  marked 
in  regard  to  the  control  of  money.  The  Victorians  insisted  that 
money,  like  everything  else,  obeyed  laws,  that  those  laws  could 
be  applied,  and  that  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  did  in  fact 
apply  them.  The  modern  man,  starting  from  the  assumption 
that  the  behaviour  of  money,  as  of  other  material  objects,  is  in¬ 
calculable,  favours  experiment  just  to  see  what  happens.  Every¬ 
thing  changes,  so  we  might  as  well  help  by  accelerating  the  process, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  conclusive  physical  reason  for  believing 
that  an  experiment  will  yield  the  same  result  if  repeated.  France 
stands  for  deflation  in  spite  of  its  known  consequences  in  England, 
and  America  shows  signs  of  attempting  in  1934  the  inflation 
which  ruined  Germany  in  1923.  Such  are  the  consequences  in 
practical  life  of  the  law  of  indeterminacy  in  physical  theory. 
The  world  about  us  reflects  the  indefiniteness  of  our  own  minds, 
and  since  it  is  in  such  large  measure  what  we  have  made  it,  it 
can  do  nothing  else. 

The  psychological  consequences  are  equally  formidable. 
Thought,  it  now  appears,  is  no  longer  free  but  is  conditioned  by 
impulses  emanating  from  the  subconscious  mind.  The  practical 
corollary  has  not  escaped  those  masterful  individuals  whose 
satisfaction  consists  in  dominating  others.  If  thought  can  be 
conditioned,  they  will  themselves  do  what  they  can  to  condition 
it.  The  process  is  already  in  vigorous  operation.  In  at  least 
three  European  countries — in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Russia — 
citizens  are  being  turned  out  to  a  pattern,  guaranteed,  through 
the  careful  and  systematic  development  of  habit,  to  respond  to 
a  given  stimulus  in  a  given  way.  The  methods  of  modern  pro¬ 
paganda  deserve  careful  study  in  this  connection.  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  fact  should  be  stated  with  such  persistency  and 
such  effectively  varied  iteration,  that  the  assaulted  mind  at  last 
comes  to  believe  that  Hitler  has  created  a  new  Germany  and  that 
Guinness  is  good  for  you.  This  is  the  crude  appeal  to  the 
conscious  mind  which  at  last  gives  way  out  of  sheer  weariness. 
But  there  is  also  another  and  more  subtle  appeal  to  the  un- 
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conscious  mind,  through  symbolism  and  through  a  quiet  and 
judicious  emphasis,  so  that  before  reason  begins  to  work  a  certain 
mental  disposition  is  created  which  reason  can  be  trained  to 
justify.  This  attitude  of  mind  exhibits  itself,  in  those  in  whom 
it  has  been  induced,  as  an  irrational  but  dogmatic  confidence 
in  the  regime.  It  is  very  marked  in  modern  Germany. 

The  effect  of  these  methods  on  their  human  material,  though 
not,  of  course,  on  their  authors,  is  to  convert  men  into  automata. 
Mr.  Huxley’s  Brave  New  World  carries  them  to  their  logical 
conclusion.  We  need  not  go  so  far.  It  is  sufficiently  horrible 
to  think  of  great  masses  of  human  beings  manipulated,  and 
conditioned  to  manipulation,  by  supermen  trained  for  the  job, 
and  to  consider  what  must  happen  when  two  super- wills  conflict. 
Writers  have  made  our  flesh  creep  by  their  vision  of  aeroplanes 
controlled  throughout  their  course  by  wireless  waves,  dropping 
their  loads  of  bombs  and  bacteria  on  some  hostile  city.  But  to 
realize  the  full  possibilities  of  present  tendencies  we  must  imagine 
that  the  aeroplane  controllers  are  themselves  controlled.  To  such 
conclusions,  fatal  to  civilization,  are  we  brought  through  the  want 
of  a  working  philosophy  of  life,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Nietz- 
schean  fantasy-philosophy  as  a  stop-gap. 

Actually,  however,  the  outlook  is  not  so  black.  The  con¬ 
ditioning  of  minds  is  not  the  simple  process  that  it  is  made  to 
appear  by  the  catchwords  of  current  psychology  or  the  stunt- 
slogans  of  newspaper  proprietors.  When  Freud  made  use  of  the 
term  “  complex  ”  he  did  not  intend  to  apply  it  to  something  of 
thoroughly  malleable  simplicity.  The  Russians  have  realised  that 
the  human  mind  persists  in  taking  its  own  course  in  spite  of 
the  most  careful  training  and  that  the  tendency  of  children  to 
depart,  when  grown  up,  from  the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
taught  to  walk,  is  inherent  in  their  natures,  and  is  not  due,  as  was 
assumed  at  first,  to  the  defects  of  the  way.  Russian  educationists 
noted  some  years  since  that  children  trained  in  the  strictest  sect 
of  materialism  showed  a  perverse  inclination  to  romance,  and  the 
men  in  power  in  Moscow,  always  prepared  to  modify  their 
principles  in  the  light  of  experience,  have  recently  sanctioned  the 
re-introduction  of  fairy  tales.  No  doubt  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  counteract  any  adverse  influence,  and  it  may  even  be  con¬ 
jectured  that  they  have  only  been  permitted  in  order  to  stimulate 
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a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  world  of  fact.  But  the  difficulty  that 
imagination  gets  to  work  somehow,  even  when  apparently  deprived 
of  material,  has  to  be  faced,  and  there  is  the  further  and  perhaps 
greater  difficulty  that  any  scheme  of  conscious  and  unconscious 
mental  training  is  drawn  up  with  reference  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  present — circumstances  which  will  disappear  precisely 
as  the  new  scheme  succeeds — and  cannot  take  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  future  with  which  the  conditioned  mind 
will  be  confronted.  Therein  lies  the  hope  of  safety.  Minds 
may  be  trained  to  respond  to  given  stimuli ;  but  how  will  they 
react  to  stimuli  of  which  they  have  had  no  previous  experience  ? 
Under  the  Tsars  all  dangerous  ideas  were  carefully  excluded  from 
Russian  minds.  But  the  time  came  when  these  ideas  insisted 
on  obtruding  themselves,  and  the  whole  system  collapsed  in  a 
night  under  an  attack  against  which  no  defence  had  been  prepared. 
The  truth  is  that,  as  every  humanist  knows,  only  the  mind  trained 
in  criticism,  and  therefore  able  to  refer  circumstances  to  standards 
of  value,  is  in  a  position  to  cope  with  the  unexpected  that  always 
happens.  Rigid  habits  of  thought  carry  with  them  the  promise 
of  their  own  destruction,  and  the  gigantic  national  movements 
of  our  time,  apparently  equipped  against  all  eventualities  and 
therefore  standardized  in  all  respects — Mussolini  has  gone 
beyond  the  tunic  to  the  shirt  and  Hitler  is  going  beyond  the  shirt 
to  the  skin — are  but  political  dinosaurs  and  megatheria,  formid¬ 
able  enough  now,  but  doomed,  from  deliberate  neglect  of 
adaptability,  to  perish  on  a  change  in  the  intellectual  climate. 

Even  without  a  philosophy  of  the  present,  it  is  thus  possible 
to  contemplate  a  more  comforting  future.  But  there  is  another 
feature  of  contemporary  thought  which  offers  more  immediate 
consolation.  Sir  William  Bragg  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  a 
thrilling  time  for  the  scientific  man.  Science,  in  truth,  has 
entered  on  its  Elizabethan  phase.  It  is  engaged  in  a  tremendous 
adventure,  exploring  beyond  the  confines  of  the  known  universe, 
entering  a  new  world  which  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  motion, 
rising  beyond  the  limitations  of  space  and  time.  The  pioneers 
of  the  new  discoveries  may  well  be  bewildered  by  what  they 
have  found.  But  they  are  not  intimidated.  They  have  enlarged 
the  frontiers  of  human  knowledge,  entered  on  uncharted  fields 
of  intellectual  inquiry,  and  that  is  their  pride.  The  fundamental 
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postulate  of  science  that  the  universe  is  an  explicable  whole 
still  holds  good.  It  we  cannot  explain  it,  if  our  once  favoured 
explanations  now  appear  nonsense,  that  is  because  we  have 
asked  the  wrong  questions,  or  been  content  with  incomplete 
answers.  But  whatever  the  human  mind  has  perceived,  that  it  will 
ultimately  comprehend,  even  if  for  the  moment  it  can,  as  Einstein 
has  suggested,  do  no  more  than  replace  two  incomprehensibles 
by  one. 

Something  of  this  same  enterprise  and  this  same  persevering 
confidence  is  to  be  detected  in  our  social  experiments  which, 
like  the  scientific  theories  that  have  inspired  them,  express  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  charge  that  we  do  less  than  the  Victorians 
may  be  sound  ;  but  we  have  a  far  wider  consciousness  of  what 
there  is  to  be  done.  The  neat  Victorian  world  strikes  the  modern 
mind  as  intolerably  narrow.  There  was  so  much  that  it 
deliberately  excluded  from  its  reckoning.  The  whole  mechanism 
of  trade,  for  example.  Trade  was  to  be  free,  that  is  to  say,  was 
to  be  without  any  organization  or  conscious  direction.  No 
correlation  of  demand  and  supply  was  contemplated  in  Cobdenite 
economics  ;  those  forces  were  to  be  left  to  adjust  themselves 
through  the  higgling  of  the  market.  We  have  gone  beyond  that 
nowadays.  Whatever  the  mistakes  and  excesses  of  economic 
nationalism,  at  least  it  reflects  a  notable  enlargement  of  the 
economic  consciousness.  Production,  distribution,  consumption, 
are  no  longer  thought  of  as  incidental  to  the  haphazard  and 
limited  efforts  of  myriads  of  dissociated  individuals.  There  is 
an  attempt  nowadays  to  realize  and  provide  for  the  needs  of 
society  as  a  whole.  The  realization  may  be  incomplete  and  the 
provision  insufficient.  But  no  one  can  deny  the  grandeur  of  the 
conception,  and  he  wrongs  the  spirit  of  man  who  contends  that 
a  few  initial  blunders  are  proof  that  we  must  discard  it  as  un¬ 
realizable.  The  adventure  remains  glorious  and  the  voyage  is 
still  worth  making  even  if  it  has  brought  us  to  a  new  Continent, 
and  not,  as  we  had  hoped,  by  a  short  cut  to  the  Indies. 

So,  too,  in  the  domain  of  social  policy.  Unemployment 
legislation,  however  faulty,  is  better  than  the  plea  of  divine 
sanction  for  doing  nothing  because  the  poor  are  always  with 
us.  Town  planning  has  so  far  brought  us  roads  destructive  of 
natural  beauty  and  the  worst  atrocities  of  speculative  building  ; 
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but  that  is  no  reason  for  returning  to  the  drab  and  sprawling 
meanness  of  the  unplanned  town.  And  if  the  vision  of  a  unified 
and  self-governing  India  brings  us  up  against  such  problems  of 
social  and  political  order  as  the  human  mind  has  never  yet 
contemplated,  much  less  solved,  the  mere  dim  perception  of  them 
forbids  return  to  the  Victorian  scheme  of  governing  India 
without  ever  asking  to  what  end.  Here,  too,  the  area  of  con¬ 
sciousness  has  been  enlarged,  and  if  India  now  cherishes  national 
ideals  inconceivable  two  generations  ago,  minds  trained  in 
national  ways  of  thought  are  asking  whether  there  may  not  be 
a  wider  political  synthesis  than  that  which  has  served  the 
Western  World  these  last  four  hundred  years. 

It  is  a  fine  saying  of  Mussolini,  himself  a  product  of  our 
time,  that  thought  involves  action,  and  for  enterprising  minds 
like  his  the  doctrine  must  be  infinitely  more  satisfying  than  the 
older  view  that  thought  involved  laisser  faire.  But  for  humbler 
folk,  feeling  their  way  through  a  jumbled  world  whose  characteris¬ 
tics  they  do  not  apprehend  with  Mussolinian  clarity,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  consciousness  involves  thought.  If,  as  is  surely  the 
case,  we  are  more  fully  aware  than  our  predecessors  of  the  fields 
of  life  properly  susceptible  of  human  control,  then,  as  the  need 
of  control  becomes  insistent,  a  philosophy  of  life  must  somehow 
emerge  to  meet  it. 


HITLER,  APOSTLE  OF  PEACE 


By  Robert  Machray 

WHAT  exactly  is  the  real  aim  of  Herr  Hitler — peace  or 
war  ?  Everywhere  the  belief  persists  that  Germany 
is  preparing  for  war.  Yet  the  Chancellor  has  lately 
been  most  profuse  in  professions  and  protestations  that  what  he 
wants  is  peace  ;  as  an  English  correspondent  in  Berlin  phrased 
it,  expressively  if  not  too  politely,  “  Hitler  bellows  peace”.  The 
controlled  German  Press  and  the  rest  of  the  resources  of  Dr. 
Goebbels’  Ministry  of  National  Enlightenment  and  Propaganda, 
with  immense  funds  at  his  disposal  for  influencing  opinion 
at  home  and  particularly  abroad,  have  been  mobilized  in  support 
of  the  great  peace  offensive  launched  by  the  ”  Leader  ”. 

By  this  time  it  is  very  clear  that  Hitler  is  not  a  little  man  ; 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  really  great  man  history  will  doubtless 
declare  some  day  with  its  customary  cold  finality.  But  un¬ 
questionably  he  is  a  bold  man,  and  his  peace  offensive  is  stamped 
with  this  characteristic  quality.  He  sent  for  a  French  journalist, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  long  interview,  which  was  published  on 
November  22nd  in  the  Matin — of  all  papers ! — said  that  there 
was  no  dispute  in  Europe  sufficiently  important  to  justify  a  war. 
”  People  ”,  he  stated,  “  continue  to  insult  me  by  saying  that 
I  want  a  war.  I  am  not  so  mad  as  all  that  ”.  Nor  did  the 
military  appearance  of  Germany  mean,  he  maintained,  that 
Germany  wanted  a  war — ”  not  a  single  man  for  a  new  war,  but 
every  German  for  the  defence  of  the  Fatherland  ”  (and  here  it 
might  be  interjected,  defence  against  whom?).  Touching  France, 
he  asserted  that  if  she  was  ready  to  look  for  security  in  a  free 
agreement  with  Germany,  he  was  willing  “  to  listen,  to  under¬ 
stand,  and  to  act  ”.  Heconcluded  by  saying  he  would  be 
pleased  to  enter  into  conversations  with  anyone  who  wished 
to  talk  to  him. 
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This  may  be  called  the  highwater-mark  of  the  tide — ^the  ex¬ 
treme  reach  so  far  of  the  peace  offensive.  Three  or  four  days 
after  the  interview  the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin  called  on 
Herr  Hitler,  presumably  as  a  preliminary  to  the  conversations 
the  latter  had  suggested.  In  some  quarters  in  England  and 
elsewhere  this  meeting  was  acclaimed  as  a  splendid  and  most 
promising  step  forward  along  the  path  of  peace.  But  it  pre¬ 
sently  transpired  that  notwithstanding  a  show  of  friendship  for 
France,  Hitler  had  laid  down  such  conditions  and  made  such 
claims  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  their  acceptance  by  her. 
The  peace  he  wanted  was  a  German,  not  a  French  peace. 

Up  to  a  point  the  offensive  was  successful,  inasmuch  as  it 
had  led  to  direct,  or  at  least  an  attempt  at  direct,  negotiations 
between  Germany  and  France  ;  but  there  it  has  halted,  for  when 
Hitler  sought  to  gather  what  he  regarded  as  its  fruits  he  found 
that  French  resistance  had  still  to  be  overcome.  In  other  words, 
France  not  only  remains  profoundly  sceptical  of  his  sincerity 
in  advocating  peace,  but  is  determined  to  make  no  more  con¬ 
cessions,  in  reality  surrenders,  to  Germany. 

In  considering  Hitlerism  from  its  small  beginnings  twelve 
years  ago  to  its  present  position  as  shown  by  the  tremendous 
majorities  at  the  Referendum  and  the  “  General  Election  ”  in 
November  last,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  Hitler’s  predominating 
desire  was  and  is  power — power  for  himself  and  his  regime  in 
Germany,  and  power  for  Germany  in  Europe.  When  last  winter 
and  spring  the  Nazi  movement  swept  to  triumph  Hitler  soon 
manifested  his  interpretation  of  the  complete  power  he  had 
obtained  in  Germany  by  a  whole  series  of  repulsive  measures  and 
acts  of  which  everyone  is  aware.  The  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  antagonized  to  such  a  degree  that  Germany  was 
practically  isolated.  Such  a  prodigious  reaction  had  not  been 
expected,  but  for  a  time  the  Nazis,  drunk  with  success,  shouted 
defiance,  and  even  were  not  too  careful  of  offending  the  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  of  their  friend.  Signor  Mussolini,  who  had  uttered  a 
note  of  warning.  Pan-Germanism  once  more  reared  its  Hydra- 
head — and  though  at  present  it  is  being  ridiculed  as  a  mere 
bogey,  it  remains,  as  should  be  clearly  stated,  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  of  Nazi  principles,  and  is  the  true  directive  of  Nazi 
foreign  policy. 
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The  reaction  was  very  marked  in  England  and  America. 
Great  numbers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  who  had  been  well- 
disposed  to  Germany  revised  their  views.  But  the  cooler  leaders 
of  the  Hitler  regime,  and  most  of  all  the  “  Leader  himself, 
soon  saw  that  it  was  simply  impossible  for  Germany  to  stand 
alone — not  in  that  way  was  power  for  Germany  to  be  attained  ! 
It  was  plain  something  had  to  be  done,  and  little  by  little  Nazi 
policy,  through  speeches,  articles  in  the  Press,  and  all  the  devices 
of  a  skilled  propaganda,  was  ostensibly  reversed,  mainly  with  the 
object,  of  course,  of  winning  a  return  of  confidence  and  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  former  friends  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  This  may  be  termed  the  origin  of  Hitler’s  peace  offensive, 
and  in  these  countries  it  has  met,  no  doubt,  with  a  more  or  less 
favourable  reception.  Not  so  in  France,  where  reality  plays  a 
far  bigger  role  then  sentiment. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  Hitler  pursues  a  foreign  policy 
that  differs  in  essentials  from  that  of  former  Chancellors  during 
recent  years.  In  England  Stresemann  is  still  held  up  as  a  sort 
of  model  of  a  pacific  German  statesman,  sincere  and  at  the  same 
time  large-minded,  but  as  his  Memoirs  (still  untranslated  into 
English)  attest,  the  aim  of  his  policy  varied  from  that  of  Hitler 
only  in  method.  Later  Chancellors  spoke  out  more  robustly  ; 
in  1932  a  militant  Germany  was  once  again  in  evidence,  and  the 
effect  on  France  was  unmistakable.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  French  Government  first  threatened  to  publish  a  certain 
secret  dossier  containing  revelations  of  Germany’s  military  plans 
and  preparations.  The  existence  of  this  dossier  has  been  denied, 
but  I  think  we  may  take  M.  Herriot’s  word  for  it.  A  well- 
known  publicist  stated  the  other  day  that  it  had  probably  been 
communicated  to  the  British  and  American  Governments  two 
months  ago  when  they  decided,  as  was  then  believed,  that  some 
form  of  control  of  German  armaments  was  necessary  during  a 
period  of  probation.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Baldwin  referred 
to  it  on  November  28th  when,  in  the  debate  on  Disarmament, 
he  said  in  the  Commons  : 

My  lips  must  be  sealed.  I  cannot  tell  all  I  know.  If  I  were  to  say  what 
difficulties  there  are,  and  who  raise  them,  it  would  be  impossible  to  advance 
one  inch  with  regard  to  disarmament. 

Mysterious  words,  but  not  inexplicable.  For  even  if  Mr. 
Baldwin  is  not  acquainted  with  the  famous  dossier,  he  knows  of 
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other  things  of  primary  importance  in  the  same  order  of  ideas. 
For  instance,  he  must  be  aware  of  the  facts  that  the  Paris  Journal 
printed  on  July  28th,  1933,  a  list  of  some  of  the  German  factories 
that  produce  armaments,  and  that  the  German  Government  did 
jiot  attempt  to  refute  the  accusation.  The  list  included  works 
turning  out  munitions,  guns,  tanks,  rifles  and  revolvers.  Again, 
Mr.  Baldwin  has  long  known  something  else,  and  a  most  signi¬ 
ficant  thing  it  is. 

Since  1927 — when  Mr.  Baldwin  was  Prime  Minister — he  has 
known  that  the  Report  of  the  Inter-Allied  Control  Commission 
stated  definitely  on  evidence  that  Germany  had  not  disarmed 
to  the  level  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  or  respected  some  other  of  its 
obligations.  This  report  was  printed  exclusively  for  the  Allied 
Governments,  and  was  a  confidential  document,  but  its  contents 
were  disclosed  in  the  Belgian  Senate  on  November  9th  by  M.  de 
Dorlodot,  who,  commenting  on  it  next  day  in  an  interview, 
declared  that  the  world  must  be  warned  that  Germany  possesses 
secret  arms  factories  and  hidden  stores  of  ammunition.  He  added: 
“  We  have  misplaced  our  trust  in  Germany,  and  we  must  now 
follow  another  line  of  policy.”  The  change  in  policy  is  seen 
in  the  relatively  large  sum  Belgium  has  allocated  for  adding  to 
and  strengthening  the  defences  of  her  frontier. 

It  was  obvious  from  the  Report  that  Germany  had  not  dis¬ 
armed.  Since  Hitler  obtained  full  power  the  tempo  of  ^ermany’s 
militarization  has  been  enormously  accelerated.  The  martial  or 
war  spirit,  Wehrgeist — in  propaganda  for  England  the  idea 
is  softened  into  “  soldierly  spirit  ” — is  inculcated  everywhere, 
with  the  consequence  that,  as  a  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  wrote,  “  Germany  is  integrating  her  entire  population, 
body,  mind  and  soul,  in  one  national  military  organism”.  The 
same  correspondent  describes  a  meeting  of  a  new  body  called  the 
German  Society  for  Military  Policy  and  Science,  the  objects  of 
which  were  announced  as  being  the  study  of  war,  with  the 
development  of  the  martial  spirit,  soldierly  thinking,  and  the 
aptitude  for  war.  This  society  is  only  one  of  several  similar 
organizations.  At  present,  as  for  the  last  month  or  two,  their 
activities  are  not  so  much  damped  down  as  camouflaged  and 
kept  secret — as  is  German  military  training  in  general.  The 
severest  penalties  are  inflicted  on  anyone  who  gives  anything 
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away,  and  foreign  correspondents,  as  Mr.  Panter  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  discovered,  send  at  their  peril  a  true  account  of  even 
an  apparently  harmless  march-past.  Meanwhile  peace  is  preached 
in  German  high  places,  and  Banse*s  notorious  book  has  been 
banned.  But  what  can  be  the  reason  for  that  secrecy,  as  well  as 
for  the  pacific  speeches,  if  it  is  not  to  shut  the  eyes  of  the  world 
to  the  thorough-going  militarization  and  mounting  rearmament 
of  Germany  ? 

Ask  the  neighbours  of  Germany — not  only  France  and  Belgium, 
but  also  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia — if  they  believe  that  the 
fundamental  aims  of  her  foreign  policy  have  been  abandoned, 
and  the  answer  will  be  the  same.  Is  not  Hitler’s  Mein  Kampf 
still  the  Nazi  gospel  ?  Now,  if  that  book  were  banned  !  So 
far  from  that  being  the  case,  a  million  and  a  quarter  copies  of 
it  have  been  sold  in  Germany  since  Hitler  became  Chancellor. 
'Fhe  expurgated  version  now  circulating  in  England  gives  a  poor 
and  inadequate  idea  of  the  original,  which,  we  may  be  sure, 
has  a  far  stronger  appeal  to  the  great  majority  of  Germans  than 
have  his  pacific  declarations — if  •  these  ever  fully  reach  their 
ears. 

When  his  peace  offensive  was  nearing  its  height  Hitler  spoke 
of  agreements  he  had  entered  into  with  Poland  as  an  outcome 
of  his  pacific  policy,  but  Poland  let  it  be  known  that  these,  while 
welcome  as  likely  to  improve  her  economic  relations  with  Ger¬ 
many,  did  not  touch  in  any  way  either  the  “  Corridor  ”  or 
Silesia,  the  great  political  questions  that  divide  the  two  States. 
There  was  nothing  new  in  her  resolving  “  to  renounce  the  use  of 
force  ”  in  her  relations  with  the  Reich.  Czechoslovakia,  also 
approached  by  Hitler  in  the  same  sense,  replied  that  she  thought 
the  situation  was  regulated  by  the  pacts  already  signed,  and  that 
a  new  pact  was  therefore  unnecessary.  What  Czechoslovakia 
really  thinks  of  Hitlerism  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  her  suppres¬ 
sion  of  all  Nazi  organizations  within  her  territory  ;  she  realizes 
perfectly  that  Hitlerism  is  her  enemy,  and  she  is  stone  deaf  to 
the  wooing,  cajoling  voice. 

What  the  fundamental  aims  of  Germany  are — if  there  was 
any  doubt  about  them — ^was  exposed  when  on  November  i6th 
the  Petit  Parisien  published  a  secret  document  giving  detailed 
instructions  to  Germany’s  foreign  diplomatic  representatives  by 
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Dr.  Goebbels,  the  Minister  of  National  Enlightenment  and 
Propaganda.  Other  secret  documents  emanating  from  the  same 
source  and  addressed  to  the  same  people  were  printed  by  the 
same  French  newspaper  during  the  next  few  days.  Dr.  Goebbels 
at  once  stated  that  the  documents  were  forgeries,  and  a  week 
or  so  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  he  mobilized  the  whole 
German  Press  to  attack  them  in  a  leading  article,  with  headlines 
such  as  the  “  Poison  Kitchen  of  the  PetitP arisien  ”,  which  strongly 
emphasized  the  sufficiently  evident  fact  that  they  had  made  their 
appearance  at  the  very  moment  when  Hitler’s  ”  well-known  love 
of  peace  and  his  desire  for  an  understanding  with  France  had 
been  manifested  to  the  world  in  the  interview  accorded  to  the 
representative  of  the  Matin  ”.  The  documents,  which,  if 
authentic,  were  undeniably  most  damaging  to  Hitler’s  peace 
offensive,  were  denounced  as  dastardly  attempts  to  discredit  his 
pacific  assurances.  And  it  was  asserted  that  these  documents 
had  their  basis  not  in  facts  but  in  the  vile  plots  and  schemes  of 
armament-makers.  The  Nazi  Volkischer  Beobachter  said:  “  In 
reality  behind  these  journalistic  forgers  stand  the  men  who  are 
interested  in  the  armaments  industry,  whose  business  flourishes 
when  the  soil  of  Europe  drinks  the  blood  of  millions  of  men”. 
This  kind  of  exposition  culminated  in  the  following  sentences 
in  the  mass-article  : 

We  appeal  to  the  French  people,  to  the  industrious  workers  and  citizens 
of  the  old  towns,  the  peaceful  peasants  in  the  fruitful  French  fields,  the 
mothers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vosges,  and,  above  all,  to  our  former 
honourable  front  comrades  in  the  Great  War.  Are  they  willing  to  see  the 
dividends  of  armament-makers  rise  ? 

Pacifists  and  some  others  have  always  found  it  useful  to  lay 
the  blame  for  war  on  armament  firms.  But,  quite  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  documents  made  public  by 
the  Petit  Parisien,  such  language  as  that  just  quoted  comes  very 
strangely  from  a  country  which  had  never  disarmed  in  accordance 
with  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  which  is  known  to  be  rearming  and 
encouraging  its  own  armament-makers.  In  addition  to  what 
I  have  already  instanced  under  this  head,  I  may  draw  attention 
to  a  statement  made  by  a  deputy  in  a  recent  debate  in  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Parliament  at  Prague  initiated  by  a  speech  from  Dr. 
Benesh  on  the  situation.  In  support  of  his  declaration  that 
Germany  was  rapidly  increasing  her  armaments  and  feverishly 
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manufacturing  war  material,  this  deputy  named  three  large 
German  chemical  concerns  engaged  in  making  poison  gases, 
said  that  all  German  motor-car  factories  were  now  in  a  position 
to  convert  their  works  into  aeroplane-motor  factories  in  case  of 
war,  and  pointed  out,  as  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  likewise 
done,  that  Germany  has  greatly  increased  her  imports  of  materials, 
such  as  nickel,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  armaments. 

The  States  that  border  Germany  have  naturally  their  own 
Intelligence  services,  and  what  these  report  to  their  principals  may 
be  judged  from  the  undoubted  fact  that  as  things  are  at  present 
those  States  have  no  intention  to  disarm,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  increasing  their  armaments  ;  to  use  the  conventional  phrase, 
the  race  in  armaments  is  in  full  swing.  It  may  be  said  that  they 
are  afraid,  that  with  them  fear  has  become  an  obsession  ;  but 
of  whom  is  it  that  they  are  afraid  ?  Does  anyone,  outside  the 
number  of  those  whom  nothing  can  convince  that  they  are 
mistaken,  really  believe  that  all  this  growing  but  deep-seated 
trouble,  with  its  terrible  danger,  is  due,  even  indirectly,  to 
armament-makers  as  armament-makers  ? 

To  turn  to  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Petit  Parisien 
documents.  Such  authenticity  is  hard  to  prove  for  obvious 
reasons,  and  it  scarcely  seems  likely  that  the  50,000  marks,  or 
about  £2,500  at  par,  offered  by  the  Lokal-Anzeiger  to  anyone  who 
brings  indisputable  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  docu¬ 
ments,  will  be  disbursed.  In  France  the  documents  are  taken 
at  their  face  value — ^as  might  be  expected — but  in  England  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  practically  all  our  leading  newspapers 
vouch  for  or  accept  their  authenticity.  In  Poland  there  appears 
to  be  doubt,  but  it  is  possible  this  may  be  diplomatic  in 
view  of  the  negotiations  still  proceeding  between  her  and  the 
Reich. 

In  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  the  documents  are 
considered  to  be  authentic,  those  dissenting  being  sympathetic 
toward  Germany  for  one  reason  or  another,  e.g.,  Italy  and 
Hungary.  As  for  myself,  all  I  can  say  is  that  information  reaches 
me  from  a  high  source  which  I  have  always  found  trustworthy 
that  the  documents  are  both  “  authentic  and  genuine  ;  I  was 
also  told  where  and  in  what  way  the  leakage  had  taken  place. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  documents  are  precisely  what  the  French 
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paper  declares  them  to  be  :  expositions  of  German  policy  and 
aims — to  be  carefully  studied  as  just  that. 

An  analysis  of  the  documents  shows  that  the  present  general 
objective  of  German  policy  is  the  winning  over  of  public  opinion. 
North  and  South  America  are  first  considered  as  a  field  of  action 
— a  hint  here  of  the  destination  to  which  the  particular  documents 
in  the  possession  of  the  Petit  Parisien  had  been  addressed  from 
Berlin.  The  utmost  circumspection,  the  first  document  states, 
must  be  exercised,  neither  the  sources  nor  the  real  intentions 
of  the  propaganda  being  disclosed.  The  technical  side  of  this 
propaganda  is  next  approached,  and  among  the  instructions  are 
that  German  propaganda  articles  must  be  published  in  the  foreign 
Press  in  a  form  not  savouring  of  propaganda,  and  that  personal 
relations  must  be  established  with  foreign  journalists  and  news¬ 
paper  proprietors  in  order  to  influence  them  by  special  favours. 
Tourist  traffic  is  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  political  propaganda, 
and  art  exhibitions  are  to  be  used  for  distributing  literature 
about  the  new  Germany.  After  further  instructions  respecting 
propaganda  work,  the  heart  of  the  document  is  reached  : 

The  international  position  of  Germany  today  is  similar  to  that  obtaining 
from  1910  to  1913.  The  irreconcilable  enemy  of  Germany,  whether  demo¬ 
cratic  or  Nazi,  is  France,  Although  recent  events  seem  to  show  that  England 
is  equally  hostile  to  the  vital  interests  of  Germany,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  is  not  quite  the  case.  England  is  not  as  vitally  interested  in  a  new 
European  war  as  is  France.  .  .  but  England  must  be  considered  France's 
strongest  partner  and  the  most  dangerous  to  us.  This  is  why  the  German 
Government  makes  every  effort  to  disturb  relations  between  France  and 
England. 

Next  comes  a  statement  of  Germany’s  demands — the  revision 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  with  the  retrocession  of  all  the  lost 
territory,  including  the  former  German  Colonies,  and  equality 
in  armaments,  without  international  control.  Then  it  is  stated 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  satisfaction  of  these  demands 
by  negotiations,  and  as  Germany  is  not  yet  ready  to  get  it  by 
force,  her  propaganda  at  present  must  declare  emphatically  that 
all  she  wants  is  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  further  purpose  is 
that  in  the  event  of  war  some  part  of  world  opinion  would  hold 
that,  as  her  pacific  policy  had  failed,  she  could  do  no  more  than 
take  the  law  into  her  own  hands. 

Another  document  deals  with  the  withdrawal  of  Germany 
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from  the  Disarmament  Conference  and  the  League,  and  it  also 
indicates  that  the  objective  of  Hitler  is  to  get  rid  of  all  the  re¬ 
strictions  imposed  on  Germany,  by  negotiations  if  possible,  but 
by  force,  if  necessary,  full  rearmament  being  the  essential  requisite. 
It  admits  that  a  certain  time  is  needed  to  re-establish  Germany’s 
military  superiority,  but  goes  on  to  say  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  considers  itself  bound  to  do  this  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

So  much  for  the  contents  of  the  documents.  It  is  evident  that 
if  the  documents  are  genuine  and  authentic  they  give  Hitler’s 
great  peace  offensive  completely  away.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment  repeats  its  denials,  but  official  dementis  have  never  in  the 
past  been  sure  guides  to  the  truth  ;  what  other  attitude  could 
or  can  a  government  take  in  the  circumstances  ?  The  strange 
thing  is  that  our  own  Government,  in  the  negotiations  according 
to  current  report  now  being  carried  on  with  France,  appear,  in 
their  desperate  anxiety  to  prevent  war,  particularly  in  view  of 
our  own  national  unpreparedness,  to  be  playing  into  the  hands  of 
Hitler  by  insisting  that  the  French  should  agree  to  a  compromise 
that  could  not  but  be  injurious  to  them.  And  is  there  anyone 
among  us  who  will  maintain  that  a  strong,  re-armed,  aggressive 
and  aggrandised  Germany  can  ever  be  an  interest  of  England 
any  more  than  of  France  ? 

Surely  the  answer  must  be,  not  one.  What  is  then  to 
be  said  of  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  still  President  of  the 
Disarmament  Conference,  who  on  December  nth,  at  a 
meeting  of  members  of  Parliament  at  the  House  of  Commons, 
invited  to  hear  an  address  by  M.  Avenol,  Secretary-General 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  is  reported  (Morning  Post,  December 
1 2th)  to  have  made  a  speech  displaying  a  strong  sympathy 
for  Germany }  Her  grievances,  he  asserted,  had  not  been  re¬ 
dressed,  “  her  anger  had  become  an  irresistible  force  ”.  So 
Germany  must  be  permitted  to  rearm!  She,  however,  has 
not  waited  for  permission.  Hitler  now  demands  an  army  of 
300,000  men  fully  equipped,  without  any  disbandment  of  the 
Storm  Troops  and  other  formations,  which  their  Chief  of  Staff 
now  estimates  at  2,500,000  men.  A  veritable  “  Apostle 
of  Peace  I  ” 


IRELAND:  AFTER  TWELVE  YEARS 


By  Hugh  A.  Law 

AS  I  sit  down  to  write,  I  remember  that  it  was  on  this  night 
just  twelve  years  ago  I  first  heard  of  the  agreement  for 
an  Anglo-Irish  Treaty  signed  in  London  by  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  of  the  two  peoples  in  the  early  hours  of  that  same  day, 
December  6th,  1921.  I  had  looked  in — as  is  the  free-and-easy 
habit  of  Dublin — ^for  an  after-dinner  chat  with  a  friend  of  mine, 
a  man  deep  in  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  of  pre-Treaty  Sinn 
Fein.  The  news  was  brought,  I  think,  direct  from  Arthur 
Griffith  himself,  who  had  landed  at  Kingstown  two  or  three 
hours  earlier.  I  recollect  my  astonishment  at  the  terms  obtained 
by  the  Irish  delegates — ^terms  so  much  more  favourable  than 
any  I  had  thought  possible — and  my  amazement  when  my  friend, 
on  learning  what  was  proposed  in  respect  of  the  powers  of  the 
Governor-General,  Privy  Council  Appeals  and  Oath  of  Allegi¬ 
ance,  exclaimed  :  “  That  won’t  do  ! - ^and - will  never  agree. 

There  will  be  bad  trouble  over  these  clauses.” 

While  we  were  arguing  about  this  Michael  Collins,  whom  I 
then  saw  for  the  first  and  last  time,  came  into  the  room ;  and  I  left, 
knowing  that  he  and  my  host  would  wish  to  discuss  these  weighty 
matters  in  private.  I  walked  home,  swearing  that  no  consider¬ 
able  body  of  my  countrymen  could  be  mad  enough  to  refuse  a 
measure  of  self-government  so  far  exceeding  (save  on  the  point 
of  partition,  already,  alas,  a  fait  accompH)  all  that  Nationalists 
of  my  generation  had  laboured  vainly  to  achieve. 

But  my  friend  was  right.  Not  many  weeks  were  to  pass 
before  Sinn  F^in  itself  was  split  from  top  to  bottom  and  a  bloody 
civil  war  begun,  in  which  Collins  himself  fell.  And  now,  twelve 
years  after,  these  same  issues — relatively  trivial,  but  of  vast  con¬ 
sequence  as  flags  and  tuckets  in  the  battle  for  domestic  order  and 
international  friendship — threatens  to  reopen  the  whole  Anglo- 
Irish  question. 
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Yet,  as  Mr.  Thomas  pointed  out  in  his  Note  of  December  5th, 
during  ten  of  those  twelve  years  a  majority  of  Nationalist  Ireland 
did  in  fact  endorse  the  Treaty  at  successive  General  Elections  ; 
and  during  the  same  period  relations  between  the  two  countries 
steadily  and  continuously  improved.  It  looked  not  long  ago  as 
if  any  remaining  differences  would  be  quite  easily  smoothed  out 
in  friendly  negotiation  between  His  Majesty’s  Government  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  Free  State.  Even  Mr.  de  Valera  has 
admitted  in  one  of  his  rare  bursts  of  candour  that  since  December, 
1921,  the  powers  and  liberties  of  all  the  Dominions  have  been 
notably  enlarged.  Indeed  only  his  incorrigible  propensity  for 
tackling  a  job  at  the  wrong  end  explains  why  under  his  guidance 
things  have  again  been  got  into  so  maddening  a  tangle.  For 
undoubtedly  throughout  the  series  of  disputes  which  have  marked 
his  Presidency  of  the  Executive  Council  he  had  quite  a  reasonable 
case  to  present,  had  he  not  deliberately  estopped  himself  by  refusing 
to  recognize  the  Court. 

Thus,  as  I  pointed  out  in  this  Review  some  twelve  months 
ago,  if,  instead  of  simply  seizing  the  Land  Annuities  on  their 
way  from  landholder  to  bondholder,  he  had  invited  the  British 
Government  to  confer  with  representatives  of  the  Free  State,  in 
order  to  see  how  the  burden  might  be  lightened,  having  regard 
to  the  drop  in  agricultural  prices  since  the  debt  was  incurred  and 
to  the  high  ratio  borne  by  the  sums  thus  withdrawn  from  the 
country  to  total  national  income,  it  would  surely  have  been 
difficult  for  Whitehall  to  refuse,  seeing  that  at  the  same  moment 
it  was  itself  engaged  in  offering  similar  considerations  to  the 
attention  of  Washington. 

So  too  with  these  constitutional  questions  which  now  com¬ 
plicate  and  embitter  this  economic  dispute.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  three  Bills  to  which  the  British  Cabinet  takes 
exception  are  concerned  respectively  with  the  transference  from 
Governor-General  to  Executive  Council  of  the  duty  of  formally 
recommending  certain  money  grants  to  the  Ddil,  with  abolition 
of  the  Governor-General’s  power  to  “  reserve  ”  Bills,  and  with 
abrogation  of  the  right  of  appeal  from  decisions  of  the  Irish 
Supreme  Court  to  His  Majesty  in  Council.  Now,  so  far  as  the 
first  of  these  goes,  there  is  no  great  difference  between  action 
which  the  King’s  representative  is  constitutionally  bound  to 
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take  on  the  advice  of  responsible  Ministers  and  identical  action 
taken  by  those  Ministers  themselves.  As  for  the  second,  the 
power  to  “  reserve  ”  Bills  duly  passed  by  a  Dominion  legislature 
is  generally  regarded  as  obsolete  ;  a  view  specifically  adopted,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  by  the  last  Imperial  Conference.  Privy 
Council  appeals  present  a  more  serious  problem  ;  for  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  abolish  them  is  not  only  on  the  face  of  it  an  invasion  of 
the  Prerogative  but  also,  as  Lords  Danesfort  and  Carson  recently 
reminded  the  House  of  Lords,  involves  the  disappearance  of 
almost  the  last  of  those  safeguards  by  which  the  Treaty  settlement 
was  originally  recommended  to  the  Unionist  minority  in  Ireland. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  ever  since  1923 
it  has  been  abundantly  evident  that  no  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council  can  in  practice  be  enforced  in  the  Free  State  against  the 
will  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  also  that  the  old  fear 
that  a  popularly  elected  Irish  government  would  discriminate 
unfairly  against  the  minority  has — or  had  until  recently — proved 
groundless.  Consequently  I  have  reason  to  know  that  many  of 
those  who  in  1921  and  1922  attached  great  importance  to  this 
particular  Clause  of  the  Constitution  had,  by  the  end  of  Mr. 
Cosgrave’s  tenure  of  office,  come  to  regard  its  possible  disappear¬ 
ance  with  almost  complete  indifference. 

Indeed,  it  will  be  observed  that  neither  in  the  formal  Notes 
sent  to  Dublin  nor  in  speeches  in  either  House  of  Parliament 
did  the  spokesman  of  the  British  Cabinet  deal  with  the  merits 
of  these  proposals.  They  have  been  content,  very  properly, 
with  making  it  clear  that,  to  quote  Lord  Hailsham,  they  cannot 
“  recognize  the  right  of  one  party  to  an  agreement  unilaterally  to 
abrogate  its  conditions  ”,  while  ”  ready,  if  there  were  an  honest 
dispute  as  to  whether  what  was  being  done  was  a  breach  of  the 
Treaty,  to  submit  that  question  for  decision  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  recommended  by  the  Imperial  Conference  of 
1930.” 

Unfortunately,  though  most  people  in  both  countries  are  sick 
of  these  interminable  and  needless  disputes,  and  notwithstanding 
recurrent  rumours  of  an  early  resumption  of  negottations,  I 
myself  think  that  the  deadlock  will  not  be  resolved  so  long  as 
Mr.  de  Valera  remains  where  he  is.  We  have  to  reckon  with 
something  far  more  intractable  than  the  subject  matters  of  the 
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controversy  :  Mr.  de  Valera’s  own  amazing  personality.  Des¬ 
pite  appearances,  one  need  not  assume  him  to  be  other  than 
sincere  in  his  often  expressed  desire  that  a  lasting  peace  and 
friendship  should  be  established  between  the  two  nations.  But 
there  does  seem  to  be  in  him  a  treble  dose  of  that  “  residual 
perversity  ”  which  someone — was  it  Max  Beerbohm  } — remarked 
as  characterizing  Irishmen.  Ordinary  mortals,  having  to  deal 
with  a  dispute  found  to  be  harmful  to  both  sides,  look  first  for 
points  of  agreement.  Not  so  Mr.  de  Valera,  whose  instinct 
drives  him  right  at  the  start  to  ferret  out  possible  divergencies, 
and  who  has  no  sooner  committed  himself  to  a  proposition  than 
he  makes  haste  to  demonstrate  either  that  it  means  nothing  at 
all  or  that  he  is  not  to  be  taken  as  excluding  its  opposite.  A  few 
days  ago,  supporting  a  motion  to  approve  the  Report  of  the 
Imperial  Conference  on  Economic  Consultation  and  Co-opera¬ 
tion,  Mr.  de  Valera  said  : 

"If  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  continues  to  be  what  it  is, 
it  may  come  to  a  situation  in  which  we  will  have  to  tell  our  people  definitely 
that  to  co-operate,  even  in  these  cases,  as  long  as  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the 
terms,  would  involve  us  in  misunderstanding.  That  has  not  come  yet.” 

Such  limited  co-operation  he  apparently  approves  for  the 
lime  being  on  the  ground  that  “  the  complete  constitutional 
equality  of  the  Governments  participating  in  the  Conferences  ” 
had  been  formally  recognized.  Yet,  as  some  of  his  critics 
immediately  pointed  out,  these  words  are  not  a  whit  clearer  or 
more  definite  than  those  in  which  the  Imperial  Conference  in 
1926  defined  the  constituent  portions  of  the  Commonwealth 
itself  as  “  Autonomous  communities  within  the  British  Empire, 
equal  in  status,  in  no  way  subordinate  to  one  another  in  any 
aspect  of  their  domestic  or  external  affairs  The  great  trouble 
with  Mr.  de  Valera  is  that,  as  a  mathematician,  he  is  used  to 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  abstract  and  absolute.  Where  most  people 
are  content  with  the  substance  of  freedom,  he  pursues  eternally  a 
disembodied  phantom  of  liberty  absolute  and  unconditioned  ; 
which,  if  ever  it  takes  body  and  substance,  it  must  be  on  a  desert 
and  as  yet  undiscovered  island,  of  which  the  sole  inhabitant 
need  take  no  account  of  the  desires,  interests  or  affections  of 
the  rest  of  humanity.  Unfortunately  Mr.  de  Valera  has  never 
felt  the  urge  of  solitary  exploration  ;  for  in  this  crowded  corner 
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of  the  old  world  he  can  hardly  hope  to  find  his  spiritual  home. 

Meanwhile  he  remains  in  command  of  our  ship  of  State  ; 
and  it  is  still  as  difficult  as  ever  to  say  to  what  ultimate  port  he 
intends  to  steer  her.  His  oddly  worded  enquiry  what  penalties 
the  British  Government  would  seek  to  impose  on  this  country 
in  the  event  of  its  secession  has  been  very  variously  interpreted 
in  Ireland.  Some  think  it  to  be  a  preliminary  to  the  early 
proclamation  of  a  twenty-six  county  Republic  or  at  any  rate  to 
a  plebiscite  in  which  Fianna  Fail  would  advocate  such  pro¬ 
clamation.  If  that  were  indeed  his  object,  he  has  obviously 
failed  to  achieve  it ;  and  has  merely  evoked  from  some  of  the 
more  extreme  Republicans  a  declaration  that  “  this  last  appeal 
to  England  for  mercy,  before  we  proclaim  our  God-given  right 
to  freedom,  is  the  greatest  insult  any  leader,  even  of  constitutional 
movements,  has  offered  to  his  country”.  Others,  with  more  prob¬ 
ability,  believe  that  he  sought  the  occasion  for  a  convenient 
election  cry,  preferably  one  which  would  represent  the  British 
as  domineering  tyrants  and  his  political  opponents  as  their 
servile  agents. 

Even  if  this  be  so,  and  appreciating  the  reluctance  of  British 
Ministers  to  reply  to  hypothetical  questions  relating  to  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  may  never  arise,  I  could  wish  they  had  said  plainly 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  fact :  that  the  only  penalty  consequent 
upon  secession  would  be  the  self-imposed  loss  of  all  privileges 
inherent  in  citizenship  of  the  Commonwealth.  Heaven  knows 
that  penalty  would  be  heavy  enough.  Little  as  some  of  our 
people  realize  it,  there  is  no  class  that  would  not  suffer,  some 
more,  some  less. 

To  the  remnant  of  the  old  land-owning  class — in  which 
perhaps  more  than  among  any  comparable  number  of  His 
Majesty’s  subjects  the  tradition  of  personal  service  to  the  Crown 
remains  strong — z  very  bitter  choice  would  present  itself : 
either  to  abandon  for  ever  the  home  in  which  they  and  generation 
after  generation  of  their  ancestors  were  born,  or  to  renounce  an 
allegiance  to  which  all  the  portraits  on  their  walls  bear  constant 
testimony.  The  professional  man,  more  particularly  the  young 
doctor  or  surgeon,  would  find  his  prospects  of  a  career  sadly 
worsened  ;  for  much  more  than  half  the  students  of  the  famous 
medical  schools  of  Dublin  now  seek  work  in  other  parts  of  the 
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Commonwealth.  The  farmer,  all  but  ruined  already,  would 
find  the  British  market,  if  not  barred  against  him,  open  to  him 
only  on  the  most  unfavourable  terms  ;  and  this  not  temporarily 
during  the  course  of  a  particular  dispute,  but  permanently.  The 
rentier  with  investments  in  Great  Britain  would  be  unable 
to  recover  Income  Tax  from  London,  though  Dublin  would 
undoubtedly  still  require  it  to  be  paid  in  full  on  his  entire  income. 
Nor  would  the  workman  be  immune.  I  do  not  insist  on  the 
plight  of  those  numerous  inhabitants  of  such  counties  as  Mayo 
and  Donegal  who  have  been  accnstc»med  to  supplement  the 
scanty  produce  of  their  wretched  holdings  by  earnings  in  the 
fields  and  factories  of  Great  Britain  ;  for  bad  trade  and  con¬ 
sequent  local  unemployment  have  reduced  the  annual  migration 
to  small  proportions.  But  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  already 
overcrowded  Irish  labour  market,  when  there  is  dumped  upon  it — 
as  may  very  easily  happen  without  any  official  action  whatever 
— even  a  few  thousands  of  all  those  Irish  born  persons  who 
now  earn  their  living  in  England  and  Scotland  ? 

I  could  wish,  I  say,  that  the  British  Government  had  made 
it  clear  that  while  such  consequences  as  these  must  inevitably 
follow  secession,  it  contemplated  no  punitive  action,  still  less 
would  attempt  by  force  of  arms  to  annul  a  decision  only  taken 
by  an  Irish  legislature  after  direct  consultation  with  the  elec¬ 
torate.  For  if  that  were  once  made  clear,  even  Mr.  de  Valera 
could  hardly  avoid  saying  plainly  whether  in  this  new  situation 
he  would  or  would  not  advise  his  countrymen  to  quit  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  He  has  always  justified  his  hostility  to  the  present 
settlement  by  repeating  that  it  was  imposed  under  the  threat 
of  “  immediate  and  terrible  war  ”.  Given  the  removal  of  all 
external  constraint,  actual  or  potential,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
he  might  not  say  “  Honour  is  now  satisfied.  Of  our  own 
free  will  we  remain.”  In  any  case  the  uncertainty,  insecurity 
and  unreality  in  which  the  whole  business  of  Irish  politics, 
domestic  and  external,  is  now  plunged  would  be  removed  ;  and 
we  should  all  know  the  best  or  the  worst. 

Meanwhile  what  of  the  electoral  prospects  of  those  large 
bodies  of  Irish  people  who,  again  to  quote  Lord  Hailsham, 
“  are  just  as  jealous  of  Irish  honour  as  we  are  of  British  honour  ”, 
many  of  whom  have  taken  their  lives  in  their  hands  in  order  to 
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honour  the  obligations  which  they  accepted  when  the  Treaty 
was  signed  ?  I  think  it  can  be  said  with  confidence  that  they 
have  much  improved  during  recent  months.  The  fusion  of  the 
Cumann-na-nGaedheal  and  Centre  Parties,  mooted  on  the 
eve  of  the  last  general  election,  is  now  complete  ;  and  a  cause  of 
friction  and  possible  loss  of  voting  strength  thus  eliminated. 
It  is  true  that  the  Centre  Party  is  not  very  numerous,  but  its 
union  with  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  followers  is  important,  because  it 
assures  the  steady  support  of  that  still  influential  school  of  Irish 
Nationalist  thought  which  formerly  gave  its  allegiance  to  the 
old  Parliamentary  Party  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  late 
Captain  Redmond’s  personal  adhesion  to  Cumann-na-nGaedheal, 
had  hitherto  remained  in  many  districts  suspicious  and  dis¬ 
trustful  of  the  new  order.  To  one  who,  like  myself,  remembers 
the  extraordinary  bitterness  which  not  long  ago  divided  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  John  Dillon  from  the  right 
wing  of  Sinn  Fein,  there  is  great  encouragement  and  comfort  in 
this  ending  of  an  outworn  quarrel  between  the  two  moderate 
sections  of  Nationalist  opinion. 

Of  even  greater  significance,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  new 
party  of  United  Ireland  seems  likely  to  draw,  through  its  absorp¬ 
tion  of  General  O’Duffy’s  “  blue  shirts”,  ever  growing  support 
from  that  Young  Ireland  whose  ear  the  pro-Treaty  leaders  had 
hitherto  failed  to  reach.  It  must  always  be  difficult  to  persuade 
young  men  and  women  just  out  of  their  teens  to  pay  much 
attention  to  complex  political  or  economic  argument ;  even 
more  difficult  to  get  them  to  appreciate  the  humdrum  business 
of  workaday  administration.  Yet  under  adult  suffrage  their 
votes  may  very  easily  upset  the  constitutional  apple-cart.  Fortun¬ 
ately  we  have  in  General  O’Duffy  a  man  singularly  fitted  to 
capture  the  imagination  of  youth.  His  soldierly  figure,  ready 
smile,  simple  and  downright  habit  of  speech,  his  reputation  as 
an  athlete  and  long  association  with  organized  games  and  sports 
all  recommend  him  to  those  whom  the  most  impassioned  or 
careful  argument  of  more  experienced  politicians  left  almost 
completely  indifferent.  It  is  indeed  an  advantage  to  him  that 
he  has  .hitherto  played  no  part  in  parliamentary  politics  and  that 
even  now  he  is  without  a  seat  in  the  Dail  and  thus  able  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  organization.  He  has  recently 
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announced  that  sixty-two  thousand  young  people  have  pledged 
themselves  to  that  disciplined  service  which  is  required  of  all 
members  of  the  Young  Ireland  Association.*  It  seems  more 
than  likely,  therefore,  that  it  already  greatly  outnumbers  the 
I.R.A.,  though  as  this  latter  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  secret 
society  (that  age-long  curse  of  Irish  life)  one  is  without  material 
for  exact  comparison.  In  any  case,  perhaps  the  most  reassuring 
point  in  the  whole  situation  is  that  the  “  blue  shirts  ”  are  most 
numerous  in  just  those  areas  where  until  now  the  I.R.A.  was 
most  formidable. 

In  the  spirit  it  inculcates  and  the  objects  at  which  it  aims — of 
which  the  most  prominent  is  opposition  to  Communism  in  all 
shapes  and  guises — the  Young  Ireland  Association  obviously 
resembles  certain  better-known  Continental  models.  But  it 
differs  profoundly  from  Hitlerism  in  being  entirely  free  from 
racial  or  sectarian  bias,  and  from  both  Hitlerism  and  Fascism 
in  repudiating  all  idea  of  dictatorship  or  of  establishing  itself  as 
the  sole  legitimate  party  in  the  State.  It  is  content,  and  seems 
likely  to  remain  content,  with  its  present  position  as  a  part, 
though  a  very  important  part,  of  the  larger  political  body  of 
United  Ireland. 

The  recently  issued  manifesto  of  United  Ireland  itself  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  unequivocal  advocacy  of  continued 
membership  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
this  policy  has  from  the  first  formed  part  of  the  policy  of  Cumann- 
na-n  Gaedheal.  But,  as  one  can  readily  understand,  remember¬ 
ing  that  nearly  all  its  leaders  and  a  great  majority  of  the  rank  and 
file  were  actively  engaged  in  the  pre-Treaty  struggle  against 
the  forces  of  the  Crown,  that  party  never  quite  rid  itself  of  a 
tendency  to  regard  Dominion  status  as  at  least  theoretically 
inferior  to  Republican  Independence.  Now  the  gradual  pro¬ 
gress  towards  whole-hearted  acceptance  of  the  Treaty  settle¬ 
ment  finds  its  logical  completion.  The  first  of  the  “  heads  of 
policy  ”  recommended  by  United  Ireland  to  the  people  of  the 
Free  State  runs  as  follows  : 

”  The  voluntary  reunion  of  all  Ireland  in  a  single  independent  State  as  a 

member,  without  any  abatement  of  Irish  sovereignty,  of  the  British  Com- 

*  The  Young  ^Ireland  Association  has  since  been  dissolved  and  a  new  organisation 
catted  the  I.eague  of  Youth,  has  been  formed, — Ed 
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’  monwealth  ;  in  free  and  equal  partnership  for  mutual  benefit  with  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand.” 

:  It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  add  that,  inasmuch  as  repeated 

I  declarations  both  by  Mr.  Cosgrave  and  by  General  O’Duffy 
\  have  stressed  the  implications  of  the  words  “  voluntary  reunion  ”, 

]  Northern  Ireland  has  no  reason  to  fear,  but  every  reason  to 
j  welcome,  the  new  departure. 

1  Other  ”  heads  of  policy  ”  which  may  be  of  interest  to  English 

i  readers  are  directed  to  “  direct  negotiation  with  Great  Britain  ” 
for  the  removal  of  partition  and  settlement  of  financial  disputes  ; 
the  making  of  a  trade  treaty  with  Great  Britain  ;  unconditional 
resistance  to  Communism  and  to  ”  the  claims  of  any  self-declared 
I  army  or  dictatorship  to  receive  political  authority  or  to  interfere 
I  with  individual  liberty  ”  ;  the  abolition  of  Proportional  Repre- 
I  sentation  (the  one  mistake  in  the  programme,  as  I  think) ;  and  the 
I  planning  of  economic  life  and  the  setting  up  of  agricultural 

I  and  industrial  corporations  and  of  a  National  Economic  Council. 
Whether  the  next  General  Election  when  it  comes— and  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  it  imminent — will  show  such  a  change 
in  public  feeling  as  to  revolutionize  the  present  unhappy  situation, 
I  am  quite  unable  to  foresee.  Of  late  years  Irishmen  have 
learned  to  be  very  chary  of  expressing  their  real  opinions  ;  and, 
though  one  frequently  hears  of  former  individual  supporters  of 
Fianna  Fail  denouncing  the  doings  of  the  Government  in 
private,  and  even  of  some  who  have  appeared  on  General 
0 ’Duffy’s  platforms,  I  should  not  like  to  be  too  confident  that 
I  the  process  of  conversion  is  yet  complete.  Nor  can  one  be  sure 
;  that  many  of  those  who  now  grumble  most  fiercely — finding  the 
I  value  of  their  livestock  diminishing  from  fair  to  fair — might  not 
^  be  swung  round  again  by  a  well-timed  use  of  Fianna  Fail’s 
I  favourite  mixture  of  sentimental  appeal  and  material  favours. 

11  am  told,  for  example,  that  the  Unemployment  Bill  now  before 
the  Ddil,  under  which  moneys  will  be  distributed  not  only  to 
genuine  work-seekers  in  town  and  country,  but  also  to  the  sons 
of  small  farmers  living  at  home,  has  already  won  back  to  Mr.  de 
Valera  many  wavering  adherents. 

I  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  not- 
I  withstanding  a  lavish  use  of  doles  and  bounties  there  is  wide- 
J  spread  distress,  gloom  and  discouragement.  The  farmers,  and 
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they  must  be  many,  who  believed  last  January  that  to  strengthen 
Mr.  de  Valera’s  hands  was  the  surest  way  of  bringing  about  a 
settlement  of  the  economic  war,  now  know  on  his  own  authority 
and  on  that  of  his  Ministers  that  he  has  made,  and  intends  to 
make,  no  further  effort  to  that  end.  During  the  past  three 
years  the  volume  of  our  external  trade  has  fallen  by  some  50 
per  cent. ;  and  the  alternative  markets  that  were  to  replace  that 
of  Great  Britain  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  so  that  the 
Government  has  been  obliged,  in  defiance  of  all  its  own  theories, 
to  subsidize  exports  to  Britain,  lest  our  agricultural  surplus 
should  become  quite  unsaleable.  Taxation  has  increased  ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  and  the  retention  of  the  Land  Annui¬ 
ties,  the  last  Budget  was  several  millions  to  the  bad.  Though 
the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce  boasts  of  having  helped 
to  establish  some  hundreds  of  new  factories — ^the  nature  and 
location  of  which  he  deems  it  “  not  to  be  in  the  public  interest  ” 
to  reveal — ^the  number  of  registered  unemployed  has  lately 
risen  week  by  week,  from  54,808  in  the  middle  of  August  to 
over  80,000  at  the  end  of  November. 

Inasmuch  as  all  these  things  are  the  natural  and  inevitable 
result  of  Mr.  de  Valera’s  folly  and  obstinacy,  it  is  hardly  uncharit¬ 
able  to  hope,  or  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  he  and  his  Govern¬ 
ment  will  at  the  next  General  Election  meet  with  their  appro¬ 
priate  reward. 

Just  as  I  am  about  to  post  this  article  news  comes  that  the 
Government  has  proclaimed  the  Young  Ireland  Association  as 
unlawful,  and  that  the  arrest  of  General  O’Duffy  and  perhaps 
of  his  principal  lieutenants  may  be  expected  to  follow  at  any 
moment.  The  only  comment  I  have  time  or  space  to  make  is 
this.  I  have  myself  assisted  at  meetings  where  numbers  of 
young  men  wearing  the  blue  shirt  were  present ;  and  I  have 
everywhere  heard  the  advice  given  them  that,  whatever  the 
provocation,  it  was  their  duty  as  members  of  the  Association 
and  good  citizens  of  the  State  to  keep  within  the  law,  and  neither 
to  disobey  the  lawful  orders  of  the  Civic  Guard  nor  allow  them¬ 
selves  to  be  driven  into  the  underground  paths  of  secret  con¬ 
spiracy.  Whether  the  will  of  the  Government  of  the  day  can 
prevail  against  a  great  body  of  Young  Irishmen  acting  in  this 
spirit  I  cannot  tell.  But  I  know  it  has  not  been  so  in  the  past. 
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THE  LOST  ATLANTIS 
By  Richard  Clavering 

Those  who  recall  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle’s 
Maracot  Deep  will  remember  how  he  fancifully  portrayed 
the  existence  of  a  race  of  super-men  living  on  the  bed 
^  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Them  he  named  Atlanteans.  The  author 
undoubtedly  drew  his  inspiration  for  this  engrossing  tale  from 
'  the  ages-old  story  of  the  lost  continent  of  Atlantis. 

In  the  minds  of  most  people  the  name  Atlantis  is  doubtless 
associated  with  pure  myth — the  fantastic  creation  of  some 
unknown  story-teller  who  flourished  in  a  forgotten  age. 
But  is  it  myth  ?  The  recent  announcement  that  a  scientific 
expedition  under  German  auspices  is  to  attempt  fresh  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  secrets  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  bed  on  lines  never 
i  before  tried  reawakens  an  interest  which  has  persisted  for  count¬ 
less  centuries.  This  expedition  of  Count  Byron  Kuhn  de 
Prorock  is  intended  to  serve  the  interests  of  archaeology  ;  and 
the  equipment  consists  of  a  yacht,  a  large  diver-bell,  and  a 
submarine  boat  of  the  most  modern  construction.  On  the 
yacht  is  a  strong  crane  for  lowering  the  diver-bell.  By  far  the 
'  most  interesting  object  is  this  diver-bell,  which  is  of  German 
invention  and  a  veritable  marvel  of  engineering  art.  It  has 
been  built  with  very  thick  walls  to  withstand  the  great  pressure 
to  which  it  will  be  subjected  under  the  water,  is  egg-shaped  at 
i  the  bottom,  has  three  observation  windows,  and  it  is  estimated 
I  should  reach  with  safety  to  a  depth  of  750  metres.  Inside  is 
I  a  swivel  chair  for  the  accommodation  of  the  observer,  whose 

I  task  it  will  be  to  take  photographs.  The  lighting  required  is 

supplied  by  a  deep-sea  lamp  with  the  power  of  a  strong  search¬ 
light  which  can  be  turned  in  all  directions.  Telephonic  com¬ 
munication  has  also  been  arranged  for  between  the  yacht  and 
the  diver-bell,  as  well  as  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  sufficient 
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supply  of  healthy  air  for  the  observer  whilst  the  bell  is  submerged. 
What  fresh  knowledge  may  result  from  the  efforts  of  this  new 
enterprise  will  be  awaited  with  keen  anticipation  by  all  those 
interested  in  the  study  of  archaeology. 

What  exactly  is  Atlantis  supposed  to  have  been  ? 

Briefly,  the  supposition  is  that  at  some  time  large  expanses 
of  land  occupied  much  of  the  space  now  filled  by  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  whole  formed  an  archipelago  ;  the 
biggest  island  in  the  group  was  named  Atlantis  and  sustained 
a  large  and  advanced  civilization.  The  earliest  record  is  found 
in  Plato’s  dialogue  known  as  The  Timctus.  In  it  he  tells  a  story 
which  his  great-grandfather  had  heard  from  Solon,  one  of  the 
wisest  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  According  to  him,  Atlantis  was 
a  great  and  wonderful  empire  “  which  had  rule  over  the  whole 
island  (Atlantis)  and  several  others,  as  well  as  over  parts  of  the 
(opposite)  continent  ”.  Not  content  with  the  territory  already 
theirs,  the  powers  in  Atlantis  embarked  on  fresh  conquest,  and 
succeeded  in  subjugating  those  parts  of  Libya  which  lay  within 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Gibraltar)  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  extended 
their  possessions  in  Europe  to  embrace  Tyrrhenia  (Italy).  Still 
not  content,  they  essayed  eastward  and  attacked  Greece  itself. 
Whether  Solon’s  story  at  this  point  becomes  prejudiced  with 
national  pride  in  the  ability  of  his  own  people  to  prevail  where 
others  had  fallen,  or  whether  he  is  narrating  actual  history, 
cannot  be  decided.  But  he  describes  how  the  Athenians  addressed 
themselves  with  conspicuous  valour  to  the  attack  of  the  invading 
Atlanteans  and  not  only  vanquished,  but  expelled  them  finally 
from  the  whole  of  their  possessions  within  the  Mediterranean 
area.  This  is  supposed  to  have  happened  roughly  about 
9600  B.c.  At  a  later  period — according  to  Solon — violent  floods 
and  earthquakes  occurred,  and  during  one  or  more  of  these 
disturbances  the  island  of  Atlantis  vanished  beneath  the  sea. 

If  the  problem  of  Atlantis  were  only  associated  with  Plato’s 
account  of  Solon’s  story,  it  might  well  be  regarded  as  the  product 
the  sage’s  own  invention  for  the  purpose  of  extolling  the  prowess 
of  his  nation  and  adding  to  the  reputed  greatness  of  his  ancestors. 
It  is  true  that  for  long  scientists  refused  to  credit  the  story  ;  but 
more  modern  study  of  geology  and  palaeontology,  together  with 
certain  discoveries  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  have  arrested 
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scepticism  by  bringing  the  legend  well  into  the  sphere  of 
possibility. 

One  of  these  discoveries  occurred  in  the  summer  of  the  year 
1898.  A  cable  was  being  laid  from  Brest  to  Cape  Cod  when 
a  strand  broke  at  a  point  about  500  miles  north  of  the  Azores 
and  at  a  depth  of  about  1,700  fathoms.  In  an  attempt  to  fish 
up  the  broken  strand,  the  grappling-irons  brought  to  the  surface 
soil  and  broken  pieces  of  rock  which  microscopic  examination 
showed  to  consist  of  lava.  Further  investigation  revealed  that 
the  ocean  bed  at  this  point  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  moun¬ 
tainous  country  with  high  peaks  and  seared  with  deep  valleys. 
The  eruption  of  Mont  Pelee  in  the  West  Indies  during  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  taught  geologists  much  by 
giving  to  science  the  data  from  which  water-cooled  lava  can  be 
distinguished  from  that  which  has  cooled  on  land.  When  the 
volcano  erupted,  the  lava  stream  divided,  one  part  flowing 
into  the  sea  solidified  suddenly,  the  other  congealed  on  land 
and  took  weeks  to  cool.  Microscopic  studies  of  samples  of 
both  these  lavas  revealed  a  marked  difference  in  their  crystalline 
structure.  Now,  the  species  of  lava  fished  up  from  the  bed 
of  the  Atlantic  in  1898  (and  which  is  preserved  at  the  Mus6e 
de  I’Ecole  des  Mines  in  Paris)  was  such  as  had  congealed  under 
atmospheric  conditions.  Had  it  solidified  under  1,700  fathoms 
of  water,  it  would  have  crystallized.  The  obvious  inference 
is  that  the  volcano  which  ejected  this  lava  must  have  been  well 
above  the  surface  of  the  ocean  at  the  time  of  the  eruption  because 
the  cooling  had  taken  place  on  land.  Furthermore,  geologists 
claim  that  lava  exposed  to  sea-water  disintegrates  to  an  appre¬ 
ciable  extent  in  something  like  15,000  years.  The  particular 
lava  under  discussion  was  undecomposed,  and  if  the  geologists’ 
estimate  is  correct,  it  indicates  that  the  eruption  in  question 
must  have  occurred  less  than  15,000  years  ago — a  mere  yesterday 
in  geological  time. 

There  are  striking  structural  resemblances  between  Europe 
and  North  America  and  between  Equatorial  Africa  and  Brazil. 
Many  of  the  mountain  ranges  on  both  sides  reach  the  ocean  to 
be  cut  off  with  an  abruptness  which  suggests  that  in  former 
times  they  probably  continued  beyond  their  present  limits 
if  they  did  not  actually  join  one  another.  The  Azores,  Tristan 
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da  Cunha,  and  the  St.  Paul’s  Rocks  are  quite  possibly  the  last 
vestiges  of  a  mighty  continent  which  lay  between  Africa  and 
South  America  and  has  sunk  beneath  the  sea.  Similarly  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  doubtless  formed  part  of  a  far  greater 
whole  ;  and  the  fact  that  these  lie  well  within  the  zone  of  earth¬ 
quakes  is  an  interesting  one  to  note. 

During  the  last  century  the  naval  authorities  of  England, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  took  deep-sea  soundings  of 
the  Atlantic  which  resulted  in  its  entire  ocean-bed  being  mapped 
out.  This  revealed  the  existence  of  a  great  ridge  which,  com¬ 
mencing  near  the  coast  of  Ireland,  traverses  a  southerly  direction, 
embraces  the  Azores,  and  cuts  across  south-west  to  the  coast¬ 
line  of  South  America  near  the  Amazon  River.  From  there 
this  ridge  turns  eastward,  takes  in  the  St.  Paul’s  Rocks,  changes 
its  course  north  of  the  island  of  Ascension,  and  goes  due  south 
to  the  island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha.  The  average  level  of  this 
great  ridge  is  about  9,000  feet  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  it  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  assume  that  these  islands 
mentioned  are  the  mountain  peaks  of  some  submerged  con¬ 
tinental  range.  Another  result  of  these  deep-sea  soundings 
was  to  establish  the  fact  that  this  ridge  is  covered  throughout 
its  length  with  volcanic  detritus,  and  there  are  evidences  of 
volcanic  disturbances  on  a  very  large  scale.  About  150  miles 
from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  where  Plato  indicated  the  former 
location  of  Atlantis,  it  was  noted  that  the  soundings  decreased 
in  the  course  of  a  few  miles  from  2,700  fathoms  to  1,600. 

From  such  facts  as  these  the  hypothesis  that  there  once 
existed  wide  expanses  of  land  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  would 
appear  to  be  very  well  justified.  At  any  rate,  it  is  removed 
from  the  realm  of  mere  surmise.  That  this  land  has  gradually 
disappeared  beneath  the  sea  in  course  of  time  as  the  result  of 
volcanic  activity,  leaving  here  and  there  a  few  remnants  of  its 
former  whole  is  an  opinion  held  by  scientists  of  high  standing 
and  world  repute.  Moreover,  the  consensus  of  their  opinion 
favours  the  relatively  recent  existence  of  a  major  portion  of 
it  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  forming  an  archipelagic  chain 
such  as  Plato  described. 

There  is  also  biological  evidence  which  appears  to  support 
the  Atlantean  theory.  For  instance,  the  Monk  Seal  remains 
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close  to  land  and  does  not  frequent  the  open  ocean.  One  species 
is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  other  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
the  two  separated  by  the  thousands  of  miles  of  the  broad 
Atlantic  in  which  neither  is  known  to  exist.  The  case  of 
Manatus  is  similar.  One  is  found  off  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
the  other  inhabits  the  South  American  coast ;  and  both  of 
them  are  partial  to  the  proximity  of  land.  The  wide  range 
separating  these  marine  mammals  would  appear  to  indicate 
that  their  ancestors  followed  a  coast-line  which  has  to  a  great 
extent  ceased  to  exist.  The  burrowing  Amphisbaenidae,  which 
are  generally  limbless,  and  spend  most  of  their  existence  in 
ants’  nests,  present  an  interesting  study.  They  are  a  very 
large  family  and  found  only  in  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Africa,  and  America.  It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  cross 
the  ocean  ;  yet  they  are  found  in  this  last-named  continent, 
whereas  not  a  single  one  is  known  in  Asia,  which  has  land 
connection  with  Europe.  Of  the  ants,  certain  ones  found  in 
the  Azores  are  native  also  of  America.  Similarly,  many  of  the 
moths  and  butterflies  in  the  Canary  Islands  are  identical  with 
those  of  America.  Yet  ants,  moths,  and  butterflies,  whose 
span  of  life  is  at  best  very  short,  could  not  possibly  navigate 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  Atlantic.  The  ocean  is  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  earthworms  also,  but  those  found  in  Europe  and 
North  Africa  are  identical  with  those  in  the  islands  of  the 
Atlantic. 

How  did  these  several  creatures  reach  their  different  localities  ? 
Certainly  not  by  an  ocean  way.  The  only  alternative  appears 
to  be  the  former  existence  of  land  where  now  the  sea  holds  sway. 

Anthropology  is  not  lacking  in  offering  material  which  is 
equally  suggestive  in  favour  of  there  having  been  land  fit  for 
human  habitation  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  no  longer  exists. 
Archaeologists  are  aware  that  Europe  was  visited  by  a  certain 
migrant  race  many  thousands  of  years  ago.  This  race  has  been 
named  the  Cro-Magnon,  or  Aurignacian,  because  of  the  places 
where  the  earliest  discoveries  concerning  them  were  made. 
In  1852  remains  of  a  particular  and  distinct  people  were  found 
in  a  grotto  at  Aurignac  ;  and  later  Monsieur  Lartet,  a  French 
anthropologist,  discovered  five  skeletons  in  a  cave  close  to  the 
little  hamlet  of  Cr6-Magnon,  near  Les  Eyzies,  on  the  Vezere. 
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Both  these  finds  were  identical,  and  showed  they  belonged  to 
the  same  race,  of  which  Sir  Arthur  Keith  has  said  that  it  was 
one  of  the  finest  mentally  and  physically  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Judging  by  these  Cro-Magnon  and  Aurignac  skeletons, 
the  average  height  of  the  men  of  this  race  was  well  over  six  feet. 
The  shoulders  were  very  broad,  and  the  arms  short  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  legs,  a  fact  indicative  of  high  racial  develop¬ 
ment  far  removed  from  the  semi-anthropoid  remains  of  other 
discoveries.  In  every  case  the  skull  indicated  a  thin,  prominent 
nose,  high  cheek-bones,  and  a  massive  chin.  It  has  been  noted 
by  Broca  that  the  brain  capacity  of  a  Cro-Magnon  woman 
surpassed  that  of  the  average  male  of  today.  Other  burying- 
places  of  the  Cro-Magnons  have  been  discovered,  and  they 
reveal  much  concerning  this  early  race.  For  instance,  they 
disclose  evidences  of  high  art  in  more  directions  than  one. 
The  walls  of  these  Biscayan  caverns  are  adorned  with  drawings 
and  paintings,  and  not  infrequently,  bas-reliefs,  of  the  human 
form  and  animals  executed  with  such  regard  for  correct  pro¬ 
portion,  allied  with  grace  of  technique  and  true  reproduction 
as  evince  a  highly-developed  aesthetic  taste  equal  in  many 
respects  to  that  of  modern  times.  The  people  who  produced 
such  works  of  art  could  not  be  classed  as  savages.  Remains 
of  mantles  made  of  shells  exhibit  a  love  for  beauty  which  doubt¬ 
less  characterized  the  Cro-Magnon  woman  and  lent  charm  to 
the  wearer.  The  implements  of  flint  are  masterpieces  of  the 
flint-maker’s  art,  and  there  are  instruments  fashioned  from 
bone  and  horn  which  show  an  inventiveness  of  a  very  high 
order.  Evidences  of  this  early  Cro-Magnon  industry  have  not 
so  far  been  met  with  in  Central  or  Eastern  Europe.  It  centres 
in  South-Western  Europe  and  must  have  appeared  there  when 
the  rest  of  the  Continent  was  inhabited  by  people  not  far  removed 
from  a  semi-anthropoid  type  commonly  known  as  Neanderthal 
man.  Such  a  high  order  could  not  have  been  developed  in 
a  few  centuries — it  was,  doubtless,  the  outcome  of  many 
thousands  of  years  of  progressive  evolution  somewhere.  But 
where  ?  And  how  did  it  reach  Europe  ?  Not  from  the  East — 
the  traditional  birthplace  of  the  human  race — for  the  reason 
just  stated,  and  certainly  not  from  the  North.  The  race  who 
introduced  it  into  Europe  must  have  made  their  entry  from  the 
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West  or  South-West.  That  they  did  so  by  a  land  route  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  not  a  single  boat  nor  drawing  of  a  boat 
has  been  discovered  amid  the  remaining  traces  of  this  race,  and 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  had  so  important  a  means 
of  transport  existed  for  them,  they  would  surely  have  recorded 
the  fact  when  they  have  done  so  of  less  trivial  matters.  The 
indications  would  seem  to  point  to  an  Atlantic  origin.  Two 
other  features  which  supply  evidence  that  this  is  most  likely 
true  are  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  Basque  language  has  no 
linguistic  affinities  with  any  other  in  Europe,  it  strongly  remembles 
in  grammatical  structure  the  aboriginal  tongues  of  the  vast 
American  Continent ;  and  also,  the  similarity  between  the  Cro- 
Magnon  skulls  in  Europe  and  the  pre-historic  skulls  in  Lagoa 
Santa  in  Brazil  suggests  an  identity  of  type.  What  was  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  peoples  so  widely  separated  by  distance  ? 
The  relationship  between  them  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
accidental.  It  may  not  be  quite  such  an  idle  fancy  as  it  appears 
to  some  people,  to  suppose  that  they  originated  in  a  land  which 
once  existed  between  Europe  and  Africa  on  the  one  side  and 
North  and  South  America  on  the  other,  and  spread  east  and 
west  when  that  land  began  to  disintegrate  and  finally  to  dis¬ 
appear  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

Ancient  religious  beliefs  show  a  similarity  in  many  respects 
which  would  appear  to  indicate  a  common  origin.  The  gods 
of  early  Egypt  have  in  many  cases  a  counterpart  in  North  or 
South  America.  It  may  seem  to  be  working  backwards  to 
allude  at  this  stage  to  the  Flood,  but  having  examined  briefly 
the  contributions  of  geology,  biology,  and  anthropology,  reference 
to  other  accounts  relative  to  that  event  may  prove  illuminating. 
The  actual  Genesis  story  is  too  well  known  to  require  description. 
Assyriologists  of  recognized  eminence  have  shown  that  there 
is  very  intimate  connection  between  the  Genesis  record  and 
that  of  the  Babylonian  Story  of  Gilgamesh  written  on  the  tablets  of 
clay  which  the  discovery  of  the  great  library  of  Assurbanipal 
at  Nineveh  has  supplied.  From  the  Babylonian  source  comes 
another  account,  that  of  the  Chaldean  priest  Berosus.  In  each 
one  there  is  an  ark  with  its  cargo  of  human  freight,  the  rising 
waters  of  a  flood  engulfing  the  land  and  the  widespread  destruction 
of  nations.  From  the  far-away  Tupi-Guarani  Indians  of  Brazil 
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emerges  a  story  which  bears  such  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Old  World  that  the  significance  needs  no  stressing.  The 
creator-god  Monan  found  mankind  so  bad  that  he  decided  to 
destroy  the  world  by  fire.  A  great  magician  named  Irin  Mage, 
however,  counteracted  the  dangers  of  the  fire  by  sending  heavy 
rain  which  caused  a  great  flood  instead,  and  only  a  few  people 
were  saved.  The  Carib  Indians  of  the  West  Indies  had  a  similar 
record  of  a  great  deluge,  as  had  also  the  Macusi  tribe  and  the 
Tamanacs.  Legends  of  the  Mexican  Indians  speak  of  a  great 
flood  in  which  Nata  and  his  wife  Nena  escape  destruction  in 
a  hollowed-out  cypress  which  does  service  as  a  boat.  Another 
of  these  legends  tells  how  a  giant  named  Xelhua,  having  ascended 
a  high  mountain  to  save  himself  from  the  flood,  built  the  pyramid 
of  Cholula  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  a  second  deluge.  This 
story  is  suggestive  of  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  in  the 
Genesis  story. 

The  Seminoles  and  the  Choctaw  tribe  of  North  America 
possessed  a  history  of  the  Creation  which  closely  resembles 
the  Biblical  account.  First,  there  was  nothing  but  the  primeval 
waste  of  waters,  then  land  appeared  and  green  grass.  In  the 
centre  of  the  land  rose  a  high  hill  on  which  was  the  home  of 
a  great  god,  the  “  Master  of  Breath  ”,  who  fashioned  men  from 
clay. 

Brochica,  the  hero  of  the  Chibchas  Indians  of  Columbia, 
carrying  the  world  upon  his  shoulders,  is  but  a  variation  of 
the  Atlas  myth  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  Mexican  god 
Quetzalcoatl  is  clearly  Osiris  of  Egypt,  and  Ciuacoatl  is  Isis. 
There  are  pyramids  in  Egypt  and  there  are  pyramids  in  Mexico. 
The  mummification  of  dead  bodies  practised  in  the  former 
country  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  Peru. 

It  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  coincidence  that  peoples  separated 
by  the  great  distance  of  a  mighty  ocean  should  possess  so  much 
in  common,  and  of  which  much  is  identical,  at  a  period  in  the 
history  of  man  when  the  crossing  of  that  ocean  would  appear 
to  have  been  an  impossible  achievement.  It  may  be  argued 
by  some  that  these  and  many  other  Egyptian  influences  reached 
America  by  way  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  at  its  narrowest  part. 
But  they  are  hardly  likely  to  have  passed  through  such  countries 
as  India  and  China  without  leaving  behind  clear  impressions 
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in  those  countries,  which  is  not  the  case,  or,  themselves  receiving 
an  infiltration  of  new  ideas  which  clearly  did  not  happen. 
Egyptians  in  the  reign  of  Necho  are  supposed  to  have  made  a 
voyage  to  the  southernmost  part  of  Africa,  and  could,  therefore, 
undertake  a  long  sea  voyage.  But,  if  on  that  assumption  it  is 
suggested  that  they  crossed  the  Atlantic,  it  may  well  be  observed 
that  long  voyages  in  the  constant  proximity  of  land  to  which 
resort  can  be  made  at  any  time,  are  a  very  different  undertaking 
from  that  of  essaying  across  several  thousands  of  miles  of  watery 
isolation.  If  the  Egyptians  did  cross  the  Atlantic,  it  is  pertinent 
to  inquire  why  they  and  similar  nations  did  not  continue  to 
do  so,  instead  of  leaving  it  for  Columbus  to  make  history  by 
his  first  memorable  voyage  in  a.d.  1492.  Moreover,  many 
archaeologists  are  of  the  opinion  that  much  which  is  called 
Egyptian  actually  originated  elsewhere,  and  reached  Egypt  from 
a  westerly  direction.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Atlantis  once  existed 
as  the  birthplace  of  what  afterwards  became  common  to  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  dispersion  took  place  to  the 
east  and  to  the  west  when  that  continent  began  to  disintegrate, 
a  far  more  feasible  solution  seems  to  offer  itself. 

That  great  movement  has  taken  place  in  the  bed  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  is  still  taking  place ^  none  can  doubt.  Only 
so  long  ago  as  August,  1923,  a  vessel  was  sent  out  by  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  to  search  for  a  lost  cable  which 
had  been  laid  about  twenty-five  years  before.  Soundings  were 
taken  at  the  exact  spot  and  revealed  that  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
had  risen  nearly  two  and  a  quarter  miles  during  that  short  period  ! 
Such  a  fact  as  this  offers  only  one  obvious  conclusion. 

Perhaps  soon — perhaps  only  in  years  to  come — the  inventive¬ 
ness  of  science  may  find  some  means  of  wresting  from  the  depths 
of  the  Atlantic  some  of  its  secrets.  Till  then  Atlantis  must 
remain  a  matter  of  interesting  speculation. 


THE  NEW  HOSPITALITY 


By  H.  Pearl  Adam 

Among  the  qualities  which  have  combined  to  convince 
foreigners,  especially  Latin  foreigners,  that  the  English¬ 
man  is  a  cross  between  a  fool  and  a  madman,  there 
ranks  very  high  his  ineradicable  pleasure  in  exercising  hospi¬ 
tality.  Nothing  can  cure  him  of  it ;  gold  standards  do  not  affect 
it,  high  prices  cannot  abate  it  ;  and  his  going  to  live  in  a  miniature 
flat  without  servants  in  Outer  Suburbia  cannot  cure  either  him 
or  his  wife  of  hoping  that  some  friend  or  another  will  come  to 
brighten  his  weekend,  occupying  the  ten-by-six  space  most 
jealously  preserved  for  such  occasions,  and  dignified  by  the 
name  of  guest-chamber,  when  the  house-agent  refers  to  it, 
though  the  flatholder  is  more  likely  to  offer  “  a  shake-down 
in  our  spare  cupboard 

“  The  English  Character  ”  has  lately  been  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  and  this  facet  of  it  is  worth  considerable  study,  for  most 
of  the  Englishman’s  virtues  are  apparent  in  it,  as  well  as  some  of 
his  most  characteristic  reactions  to  everyday  life,  good  and  bad. 
He  is,  for  instance,  not  always  an  accomplished  host,  however 
willing  ;  but  he  is  nearly  always  more  likeable  to  his  guests  in 
his  own  home  than  he  is  to  his  acquaintances  abroad,  and  often 
more  likeable  as  a  host  than  he  is  as  a  guest.  Indeed,  one 
often  hears  said,  or  says  :  “  Well,  one  can’t  tell  about  him  ; 
but  we’re  dining  there  on  Thursday,  and  we’ll  know  then.” 

As  a  rule  one  does,  and  mostly  one  likes.  This  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  Englishman.  It  argues  that  he  may  be  dull,  or  sulky, 
or  truculent,  or  forbiddingly  shy,  when  one  meets  him  on  the 
cold  side  of  his  threshold  ;  but  that  on  the  hearth-side  of  his 
door  he  is  a  true  servant  of  his  own  Lar  to  the  pilgrims  of  other 
Lares. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  kind  of  hospitality  which  only  by 
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hospitality  is  allowed  to  take  refuge  under  the  wings  of  such  a 
word.  There  is  the  reception  under  one’s  roof  of  persons 
who  are  welcome  there  only  by  interest  or  by  convention — e.g.^ 
all  that  was  ever  done  by  the  Podsnaps,  the  Veneerings,  the  Barnes 
Newcomes,  or  the  Elliotts  of  Kellynch,  and  Rochester’s  altogether 
appalling  house-party.  This  never  changes.  It  can  never  be 
new,  nor  old,  nor  anything  but  what  it  is  :  a  detail  of  business, 
or  a  nistling  of  dead  leaves.  That  continues  uninterrupted, 
from  decade  to  decade,  century  to  century.  It  is  always  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  use  of  as  much  effort  as  possible,  usually  expended 
in  a  wish  to  proffer  as  usual  what  one  considers  is  usual  to  other 
people.  There  is  evidence  that  greengrocers  used  to  send  out 
waiting-boys  (or  go  themselves)  to  serve  at  table  in  the  guise  of 
butlers  ;  it  was  attained  by  wearing  a  pair  of  white  cotton  gloves. 
Hollywood  could  never  stage  Pickwick  ;  the  waiting  at  the  swarry 
is  not  up  to  film-standards  of  butlers.  The  kind  of  “  hospi¬ 
tality  ”  which  is  a  cuckoo  in  the  nest  is  implicit  in  every  word 
of  that  swarry,  and  as  applicable  now  as  then. 

In  the  true  sense  of  the  word  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  the 
wish  to  be  hospitable  has  survived  the  revolution  which  has 
altered  English  life  since  the  war.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  is  that  survival  which  has  kept  that  life  recognizable. 
When  one  comes  to  count  up  what  has  changed  it  seems  impossible 
that  people  should  remain  much  the  same  in  essentials.  Houses, 
clothes,  habits,  food,  amusements,  occupations,  all  have  altered. 
A  deep  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  classes,  and  an  increasingly 
thin  layer  at  the  top,  alone  have  escaped  the  cold  finger  which 
the  worries  of  Peace  have  laid  upon  us. 

One  has  only  to  consult  the  faces  of  pre-war  houses  to  be 
startled  by  a  thousand  considerations  and  conjectures.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  Eligible  Residences  of  Emperor’s  Gate  and 
Lancaster  Gate  were  ever  inhabited  by  one  family  each  ?  How 
many  servants  did  they  keep  (and  lose)  ?  How  did  they  get  on 
without  a  lift  ?  (Nowadays  healthy  young  creatures  puff  like 
grampuses  after  walking  up  three  flights.)  How  far  was  it  to 
the  bathroom  for  the  least  favoured  member  of  the  family  ? 
Who  brought  the  coal  up  ?  How  much  did  they  burn  ?  What 
happened  if  anyone  was  ill  ?  How  could  they  bear  living  there  ? 
And  why  did  they  do  it  ? 
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The  large  districts  of  London  of  which  these  are  representative 
were  remarkable  for  being  merely  prosperous  and  never  august. 
They  had  not  the  unmitigated  ugliness  of  Devonshire  House, 
the  quiet,  self-sure  reticence  of  Grosvenor  House,  nor  even  the 
heterogeneous  countenance  of  Park  Lane,  where  the  houses  had 
obviously  been  built  by  all  sorts  of  people  just  as  soon  as  they  could 
afford  one  there,  until  there  was  no  more  space,  but  nevertheless 
managed  to  give  an  effect  of  not  wanting  to  brag  about  it.  At 
present.  .  .  .  Let  us  think  of  something  else. 

It  is  astounding  to  middle-aged  people  to  remember  that 
when  they  were  young  the  houses  Willett  put  up  on  the  north 
side  of  Regent’s  Park  were  considered  labour-saving.  This  was 
because  they  were  mostly  on  two  floors,  and,  above  all  (though 
perhaps  one  should  say  below  all)  they  had  no  basements.  Thus 
the  domestic  servant  was  allowed  a  brief  blaze  of  glory  before  she 
vanished  from  the  ken  of  so  many  of  the  employing  classes  ;  she 
was  not  expected  any  longer  to  live  in  a  cellar  and  sleep  in  an 
attic,  and  serve  five  flightsful  of  people  in  between.  But  Willett 
houses  were  few.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  munitions  factories 
had  all  the  women  workers  they  wanted  ;  the  lathes  didn’t  stop, 
but  shifts  did,  on  the  first  stroke  of  the  appointed  hour.  There¬ 
after  there  would  be  no  tinkling  bell.  The  petulant  tinkle  of  the 
Victorian  drawing-room  bell  (among  bells  what  a  lap-dog’s 
yapping  is  among  barks)  must  have  come  to  be  a  double  trial  to 
the  Victorian  servant — an  exasperation  when  heard,  and  a  torture 
when  waited  for. 

It  is  widely  complained  that  the  little  houses  of  today  arc 
dreadful  because  they  are  all  alike.  Undoubtedly  the  archi¬ 
tecture  which  borders  the  by-pass  roads  is  teasing  ;  it  is  fussily 
pretty  or  fussily  pretentious,  or  both  ;  and  a  few  pieces  of  deal, 
painted  brown  and  nailed  on  a  gable-shaped  surface  of  rubble, 
will  persuade  nobody  that  the  house  is  Tudor  nor  make  them 
wish  it  were.  Some  people  profess  to  think  it  an  excellent  thing 
that  the  bypass  house  is  often  built  in  such  a  manner  that  opti¬ 
mists  expect  it  to  fall  down  within  fifteen  years.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  sightly  in  the  eyes  of  many  thousands,  it  is  easy  to  run,  and 
the  minute  car,  housed  in  something  not  bigger  than  the  gardener’s 
shed  of  1900,  represents  untold  freedom  and  enjoyment.  Most 
of  the  people  who  are  toiling  through  instalments  to  own  a 
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house  on  the  Mingleton  Mansion  Park  Grange  Hall  Estate 
(£985  to  £1,185,  no  law  costs  or  road  expenses)  would  not  have 
an  Emperor’s  Gate  House  as  a  gift,  if  they  had  to  live  in  it.  To 
them  the  look  of  its  area  alone  would  be  forbidding.  For  con¬ 
sider  the  picture  that  that  area  conjures  up  :  the  errand-boy’s 
stick,  maddeningly  clattering  along  the  railings,  as  he  even  more 
maddeningly  whistled  between  his  teeth  while  bringing  the  fish 
for  dinner  two  hours  later  than  it  had  been  promised  ;  the  anxious 
face  of  the  cook  peering  up  at  him  from  the  barred  and  cavernous 
square  of  the  kitchen  window  (a  face  which  only  memory  can 
assure  one  was  incredibly  red,  rather  than  of  a  yearning  pallor) : 
these  things  appeal  to  the  tenant  of  973,  Kingston  Bypass  Terrace 
Gardens  in  terms  of  positively  mediaeval  life,  life  as  it  was  lived 
when  people  were  put  in  dungeons. 

But  it  was  lived  in  these  houses  right  up  to  the  war,  and  the  ^ 
victims  of  reduced  incomes  have  a  great  deal  more  for  which  to 
be  grateful  than  they  always  stop  to  consider.  Not  to  be  able  to 
afford  a  butler  will  be  recognized  as  a  blessing  by  all  who  were 
relieved  of  his  rule  before  they  were  too  old  to  know  Freedom 
A  butler  was  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  domestic  life.  You  had 
to  have  him  to  keep  all  the  other  servants  wedged  into  their 
places.  You  also  had  to  have  him  because,  having  him,  you  had 
to  give  the  sort  of  dinner  that  the  butler-owned  always  had  to 
give.  The  proposition  forms  a  perfect  circle.  You  couldn’t 
drop  the  fish-course  out  because  Wing  would  be  so  shocked, 
and  if  you  persisted  you  couldn’t  ask  anybody  in  unexpectedly 
because  there  wasn’t  a  fish-course. 

During  the  war  it  was  all  right.  If  too  old  to  “  go  ”,  Wing 
either  stopped  to  look  after  the  elder  ladies,  and  in  the  direst 
secrecy  performed  such  incredibly  menial  tasks  as  cleaning  their 
hoots,  or  wangled  quarter-pounds  of  butter  from  shops  never 
previously  visited  by  anybody  in  the  hierarchy  above  the  scullion 
or  the  tweeny  ;  or  he  made  munitions  or  learned  to  drive  a  car. 

If  young  enough  to  “  go  ”,  he  went.  But  the  hereditary  caste 
of  butler  lost  more  in  numbers  than  any  other  during  the  war, 
not  by  death,  but  by  change  of  mind  in  regard  to  his  work,  no 
less  than  in  the  work  there  was  for  him  to  do.  When  Armistice 
was  over  the  butler  was  mostly  over  too.  And  his  having  some¬ 
times  become  a  major,  or  something  like  that,  complicated  things 
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rather  ;  he  was  so  obviously  better  fitted  to  represent  somebody 
at  some  conference  than  to  say  that  he  really  couldn’t  say  sir, 
when  asked  if  Miss  Angela  was  ready. 

Still,  having  perfected  his  method  of  saying  something  very 
similar  round  boards  of  green  cloth,  he  might  have  returned  to 
the  world  of  pantries  and  servants’  halls,  if  that  world  had  not 
abruptly  dissolved.  The  keystone  of  the  arch  found  there  was 
no  arch  to  prop.  People  had  different  ways  of  facing  life,  and  far 
different  ways  of  entertaining  it.  Those  who  stayed  on  in 
family  houses  changed  their  scale  of  service  ;  but  mostly  the 
big  house  was  vacated,  the  family  split  up,  and  pieces  of  it  fre¬ 
quently  went  to  live  in  such  places  as  Wing  had  never  heard  of, 
such  as  Battersea,  or  Finchley  Road,  or  those  funny  streets 
behind  Oxford  Circus,  where  there  are  lots  of  flats,  but  not  what 
Wing  w^as  accustomed  to.  As  time  went  on  the  mews-flat  came 
into  prominence,  some  of  it  not  any  more  savoury  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  pre-motor  mews.  The  converted  mansion, 
the  small  labour-saving  flat,  and  the  hastily-constructed  “  man¬ 
sions  ”  run  up  near  Tube  stations,  were  the  next  step.  Finally, 
the  small  car  solved  the  problem.  First  it  took  everybody  out 
all  over  the  place,  increasing  the  volume  of  traffic  to  bypass 
dimensions  ;  and  then  it  rendered  possible  the  little  house  on 
those  bypasses,  otherwise  quite  inaccessible  and  impracticable, 
where  people  can  have  light,  air,  enough  garden  to  grow  things, 
and  even  a  dog — people  who  would  otherwise  be  cooped  up  in 
one  floor  of  a  big  London  house,  or  squashed  into  a  papier- 
m^ch6  flat  in  a  cardboard  suburb. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  money-tightness  which  has  broken 
up  the  big  houses  and  built  the  little  ones  is  the  happy-go-lucky 
comfort  of  today’s  entertaining.  It  has  lost  a  great  deal  in 
stateliness,  more  in  conventionality,  and  perhaps  most  in  boredom. 
Until  the  change  took  place  there  were  two  reasons  for  pretending 
one  had  plenty  of  money  ;  one  was  the  snobbish  desire  to  do 
everything  as  one’s  economic  superiors  did  it ;  the  other  was  a 
respectable  wish  not  to  embarrass  the  guest  by  any  notion  of 
stress.  When  all  became  poor  together  the  latter  reason 
vanished,  and  the  first  promptly  stood  on  its  head.  People 
began  apologising  for  having  a  butler  as  before  they  had  tried 
to  explain  his  absence.  Excuses  offered  for  the  presence  of  a 
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venerable  dodderer,  usually  far  past  his  work,  ran  ;  “  I  do  hope 
you  won’t  think  it  perfectly  frightful  of  us  to  have  kept  Robbins 
on  in  times  like  these ;  but  you  see  he  couldn’t  possibly  get  a  job 
anywhere  else,  and  he’s  the  most  frightful  nuisance,  poor  darling, 
and  we  have  to  make  excuses  to  everybody,  because  really  it’s 
such  frightful  taste  having  a  man-servant,  and  John  simply  foams 
when  he  has  to  pay  a  licence  or  what-not ;  but  what  can  one 
possibly  do  when  he  dandled  Uncle  Jim  or  heard  Mummie’s 
prayers  or  combed  Grannie’s  hair  or  something,  only  he  can’t 
be  trusted  with  the  soup,  he  shakes  so.” 

The  hospitality  of  today  is  remarkable  for  the  way  in  which 
it  has  shed  the  outer  crust,  or  etiquette,  and  kept  the  inner  meaning 
of  courtesy.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  shocking  to  elderly  folk,  who 
learned  their  exquisite  manners  in  a  day  when  there  was  time  for 
them,  and  very  comprehensibly  regret  the  rather  rough-and- 
tumble  ways  of  today.  The  merely  middle-aged  stand  between 
the  two,  those  who  were  youngish  during  the  war,  and  therefore 
came  near  enough  to  that  disturbance  to  drop  some  of  the 
flummery  ;  who  remember  with  pleasure  the  deference  with 
which  they  themselves  addressed  their  elders,  and  accept  with 
understanding  and  gratitude  the  salutation  with  which  only  an 
affectionate  youngster  will  hail  them — anything  from  their 
Christian  name  to  ”  old  bean  ”.  (Is  it  not  strange  that  there 
should  be  beans  in  the  vocabulary  of  affection,  and  that  these 
should  never  by  any  chance  be  young  ones  ?) 

Prejudices  once  dropped,  one  can  enjoy  the  spectacle  now 
presented  by  English  hospitality.  Those  who  have  lived  long 
abroad  will  find  special  interest  in  it,  for  the  changes  will  to  them 
be  so  sweeping  that  they  will  have  a  force  quite  dramatic.  The 
old  etiquette  books  read  as  though  they  had  been  written  before 
the  Renaissance  courtesy  books.  One  must  never  mention  food, 
nor  act  as  though  an  efficient  staff  of  domestics  were  not  waiting 
to  function  ;  the  hostess  must  keep  dark  any  visits  to  the  kitchen 
and  must  always  appear  free  of  every  care  that  ever  beset  Martha. 
Guests  must  be  entertained,  entertained,  and  yet  again  enter¬ 
tained.  They  must  be  told  at  breakfast  (brightly,  as  one  telling 
good  news),  the  pitiless  programme  of  pleasure  to  which  the 
hostess  had  strapped  herself,  as  Mazeppa  was  strapped,  for  the 
next  sixteen  hours.  The  guest  must  smile,  and  make  no  murmur 
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at  hearing  that  the  entire  family  would  escort  her  to  the  Minster, 
well  though  she  knew  that  by  this  time  their  feelings  towards 
the  Minster  were  anything  but  Christian,  thanks  to  the  duty  of 
taking  guests  to  see  it.  (“I  wish  the  Five  Sisters  Window  had 
been  smashed  by  raids,  smashed  to  smithereens  !  ”  once  said  a 
seventeen-year-old  who  thought  herself  out  of  hearing  of  the 
visiting  aunt.) 

The  only  loophole  left  for  hostess  and  guest  was  that  the  latter 
might  have  “  letters  to  write”.  In  winter-time  this  was  a 
complication  too,  involving  the  lighting  of  a  fire  in  her  bedroom. 
Men  were  always  better  off ;  they  could  always  smoke  together. 
And  for  some  reason  there  does  not  attach  to  the  unofficial  and 
semi-public  daytime  slumbers  of  their  sex  the  slight  suggestion 
of  either  impropriety  or  impolicy,  the  latter  perhaps  connected 
with  open  mouths  and  snoring,  which  drives  women  to  stay  awake 
together  if  they  cannot  separate  to  sleep. 

In  Jane  Austen’s  time  people  stayed  in  each  other’s  houses 
for  months.  Most  of  this  time  was  spent  sitting  doing  needle¬ 
work  in  morning-parlours,  unless  they  went  to  Bath,  when  the 
Pump  Room  offered  a  change,  or  unless  the  weather  was  so 
propitious  that  it  was  possible  to  go  for  a  half-mile  walk  or  a 
three-mile  drive.  And  even  this  was  always  done  together. 
Little  as  Miss  Austen  liked  Mary  Bennet  one  cannot  help 
noticing  that  the  girl  was  no  fool — she  had  captured  the  right  to 
follow  her  own  pursuits  in  her  own  room,  thus  avoiding  con¬ 
ditions  which  seem  to  this  generation  intolerable.  One  almost 
thinks  that  Mr.  Bennet  must  sometimes  have  gone  up  there,  to 
poke  unkindly  fun  at  her,  perhaps,  but  also  to  enjoy  the  certainty 
that  nobody  else  would  leave  the  social  life  of  the  ground  floor. 
Family  life  in  those  days  was  really  coagulated  ;  it  was  only 
half-set  when  the  war  came,  and  now  our  hard  times  have  made 
it  almost  perfectly  fluid,  at  any  rate  as  regards  host  and  guest. 

A  principal  cause  of  this  is  the  necessary  emergence  of  the 
kitchen  and  food  into  the  consciousness  and  conversation  of 
the  entire  household.  When  Sarah  Jane  leaves  at  three  the 
guest  who  doesn’t  know  that  her  hostess  gets  tea  and  supper, 
the  hostess  who  doesn’t  know  the  guest  knows  it,  are  merely 
imbecile.  Polite  feigning  of  unconsciousness  is  no  longer 
practicable.  It  can  now  mean  but  one  thing  :  that  the  guest 
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is  cither  bone-lazy  or  snobbish  to  the  point  of  delirium.  There¬ 
fore  there  is  a  rapidly-constructed,  but  already  solid,  new  code 
of  manners.  The  guest  must  offer  to  help.  The  hostess  must 
be  ready  for  the  offer.  If  it  is  firmly  refused,  the  guest  must  not 
insist.  In  a  small  kitchen,  or  just  when  the  rice  has  to  be 
drained,  the  presence  of  even  a  beloved  guest  may  drive  one  to 
fury.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  guest  asks  permission  to  help, 
she  has  a  right  to  suppose  that  the  offer,  like  permission  to  sub-let, 
“  shall  not  be  unreasonably  refused”.  The  competent  hostess 
of  1933  has  a  list  of  services  which  can  be  performed  by  guests 
without  too  much  harassing  herself.  This  list  is  not  too  easy 
to  compile,  the  number  of  such  services  being  distinctly  limited. 
When  six  people  insist  on  rising  from  table  to  do  the  table- 
service,  each  for  the  other  five  ;  when  six  people  want  to  wash 
up,  or  lay  the  table,  nobody  knowing  where  anything  is  kept, 
or  what  there  is  for  dinner,  confusion  of  spirit  is  a  mild  word 
for  the  state  of  mind  of  the  hostess  or  host.  The  game  should 
be  played  fairly  ;  an  offer  of  help  loyally  made,  courteously 
refused,  and  the  refusal  decently  accepted,  should  decidedly  be 
followed  at  an  early  period  by  a  request  for  help,  such  request 
to  be  eagerly  (and  if  possible  efficiently)  granted,  but  not  to  be 
taken  as  obliterating  entirely  the  first  refusal. 

Take  the  question  of  breakfast.  Keeping  the  guest  in  bed 
with  a  breakfast-tray  and  the  gas-fire  is  often  a  short  cut  to 
loving  her  much  more  when  she  gets  up  than  one  would  if  she 
had  come  down  early.  John  may  be  quite  impossible  at  break¬ 
fast,  or  there  may  be  things  to  do  involving  stoking,  and  getting 
an  extra  room  hot,  or  something  like  that.  Stay  in  bed,  but  you 
may  bring  your  hot-water-bottle  downstairs  when  you  do  come  ; 
it  seems  that  that  sometimes  has  an  effect  disproportionately 
good  for  so  simple  an  action.  On  the  whole,  it  is  worse  to  be 
known  as  a  guest  who  would  insist  on  helping  than  as  a  guest 
who  sat  there,  my  dear,  and  wouldn’t  lift  a  finger.  Each  to  his 
choice,  Scylla  for  one,  Charybdis  for  the  other ;  but  after  all 
the  channel  is  not  so  narrow,  for  actual  fellowship  is  rendering 
the  new  code  very  easy  to  understand.  We  are  all  in  the  same 
boat  and  know  by  personal  feeling  how  to  treat  others.  The 
Blue  Room  or  the  Guest’s  Chamber  has  become  a  folding  camp 
bed,  on  whose  polished  wood  top  the  coffee-tray  can  be  put ; 
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the  print-pretty  housemaid,  behind  whom  was  implicit  the  rest 
of  the  staff,  has  become  an  unseen  Mrs.  Somebody,  heard  after 
breakfast  in  the  kitchen  dealing  with  the  crockery  and  standing  no 
nonsense  from  it ;  somebody  sneezing  in  the  next  flat  produces 
a  ghostly  effect  of  being  in  one’s  midst ;  but  it  is  almost  certain 
that  we  are  having  more  fun  with  our  entertaining  than  our 
grandparents  did. 

We  have  less  to  spend,  less  to  pretend,  and  less  to  fear.  The 
welcome  we  extend  is  even  heartier  than  it  was  when  visitors 
gave  us  personally  much  less  trouble  than  they  do  now.  We 
have  the  fun  of  devising  new  ways  of  putting  guests  at  their  ease. 
The  casual  guest,  brought  home  by  John  for  dinner  and  a  rubber, 
and  kept  because  the  last  ’bus  has  gone,  or  it  is  pouring,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  told  that  he  is  giving  no  trouble  and  then  left 
for  half  an  hour  while  stealthy  upstairs  activities  are  audible. 
He  is  told  to  come  and  help  make  his  bed,  and  then  he  can  see 
for  himself  how  little  trouble  it  is.  If  he  seems  incapable  of 
putting  a  towel  over  a  towel-rail  he  can  be  given  some  other  small 
thing  to  do.  He  is  to  be  made  easy  in  his  mind  by  being  made 
part  of  the  machinery. 

The  same  spirit  is  visible  in  regard  to  guests  who  come  for 
meals.  Not  only  would  a  Victorian  menu  read  like  a  very  heavy 
joke,  but  even  a  late  Edwardian  or  Early  Georgian  bill  of  fare 
would  seem  unduly  long.  Our  changes  in  this  respect  are 
sufficiently  evinced  by  the  appearance  on  the  market  of  crockery 
and  glass  unknown  to  us  before  the  great  change — fruit-services, 
for  instance,  and  grape-fruit  glasses.  The  latter,  by  the  way, 
represent  a  most  remarkable  change  in  English  habits.  Not  only 
in  big  hotels,  but  in  small  ones  ;  not  only  in  public  houses,  but 
in  private  ones  ;  the  English  breakfast  is  eloquent  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  fact  that  grape-fruit  is  ousting  porridge  from  its  place — 
yes,  porridge  and  all  its  puffed  and  flaked  degenerates  as  well. 

It  seemed  like  a  dream  to  be  in  the  commercial  room  of  a 
tiny  commercial  hotel  in  a  busy  Midland  town,  a  room  complete 
with  mahogany  sideboard  and  steel  engraving  of  “  The  Monarch 
of  the  Glen”,  and  to  see  lower  middle-class  drummers,  surely 
the  most  conservative  of  all  men,  unanimously  eating  grape-fruit 
at  the  beginning  of  their  breakfast.  It  almost  looked  as  though 
England  could  no  longer  be  England. 
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But  she  is.  The  divan  couch  in  the  wee  first-floor  study 
shows  that.  The  variety  of  pretty  overalls  shows  it — ^the  manu¬ 
facturers  know  how  often  it  is  the  hostess  who  must  turn  out  the 
dinner  and  serve  it.  Conversation  shows  it.  The  affairs  of  the 
kitchen  are  no  longer  taboo  when  there  is  company,  nor  smiled 
into  silence  by  men  as  trivial  feminine  preoccupations.  They 
can  be  very  boring,  it  is  true  ;  will  anyone  maintain  that  politics 
or  golf  cannot  resemble  them  in  that  ?  In  their  place  they  can 
be  quite  as  interesting. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  dine  in  one  of  the  few  houses  which  have 
kept  their  pre-war  attitude  to  entertaining  ;  but  it  is  even 
pleasanter  to  reflect  that  for  every  one  such  there  are  a  thousand 
which  have  managed  to  reconcile  the  paucity  of  means  with 
generosity  of  wish,  and  in  doing  so  have  given  to  the  hospitality 
of  these  days,  rather  cold,  hard  days,  the  cheerful  comradeship  of 
youthfulness — ^almost,  indeed,  the  gaiety,  courage,  and  quiet  mind 
for  which  Stevenson  prayed  in  general,  and  which  can  hardly 
inform  the  spirit  of  our  hospitality  without  radiating  through 
the  rest  of  our  existence. 
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IV.— GERMANY 
By  Jakob  Wassermann 

IN  giving  some  account  of  the  contemporary  German  novel 
I  feel  unexpectedly  hampered  by  the  circumstance  that  I 
belong  myself  to  this  category  of  German  writers,  as  may 
be  seen  by  a  mass  of  work  ranging  over  thirty-five  years.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  judge  whether  or  to  what  extent  my  own  work 
has  contributed  to  the  development  of  narrative  literature  in 
Germany.  And  there  is  another  difficulty  related  to  the  first  : 
how  shall  I,  living  and  working  in  our  time — ^and  as  one  who 
cannot  and  will  not  deny  active  participation — attain  to  that 
unprejudiced  judgment  which  is  requisite  in  any  such  review 
and  survey  ?  For  obvious  reasons  I  must,  throughout,  put 
myself  out  of  court  and  consider  my  contemporaries  and  those 
who  started  writing  after  me,  not,  like  a  literary  historian  or 
professional  critic,  ranging  them  under  certain  headings  and  in  so 
many  schools  or  groups  (for  which  task  indeed  I  have  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  Olympian  calm),  but  seeing  in  them  living 
persons  like  myself,  visualising  each  one  of  them  in  his  spiritual 
climate  following  his  destiny;  striving  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  against  me,  forging  ahead  or  hanging  back,  maybe 
accompanied  by  success  or  maybe  unheeded  by  the  public, 
just  in  the  way  things  do  happen  in  this  world  of  ours,  and 
particularly  in  the  sphere  of  art. 

I  see  no  other  way  of  avoiding  this  dilemma  than  by  restricting 
the  mention  of  any  names  to  the  indispensable  minimum  and, 
instead,  by  devoting  myself  rather  to  a  consideration  of  general 
tendencies  ;  to  explore  intellectual  roads  rather  than  describe 
personal  deeds.  Such  a  course,  anyhow,  must  commend  itself, 
since  a  real  synthesis  of  the  achievements  in  novel-writing  would 
otherwise  be  impossible  without  going  into  a  maze  of  detail. 
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At  the  time  when  I  began  to  make  my  bow  to  the  public,  in 
the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  literary  genre  which 
is  described  in  England  and  America  as  “  fiction  ”  was  quite 
unknown  in  Germany.  Neither  convention  nor  tradition  re-  j 

cognized  it.  We  had  “  high  ”  literature  {belles  lettres)^  the  j 

classical  or  would-be  classical  drama,  also  the  classical  lyric 
with  all  its  derivatives  and  offshoots.  Even  the  epic  poem  was 
still  in  vogue,  making  up  in  pretentiousness  what  it  lost  by  i 

diffusiveness,  and,  boring  though  it  was,  always  appeared  as  the  | 

obbligato  birthday  and  Christmas  gift.  But  the  so-called 
“  serious  ”  man  would  have  considered  it  infra  dig.  to  bother 
himself  with  such  productions.  (As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  “  serious  ”  man  would  ever  have  read  a 
poem  by  Holderlin,  or  would  know  anything  else  out  of  Faust 
except  certain  trite  quotations  ;  a  genuinely  artistic  culture  was  a 
rarity  in  such  circles,  indeed  anywhere,  for  among  the  dite 
art  was  only  a  kind  of  superstition.)  Then  from  these  respected 
and  sometimes  shyly  admired  literary  works,  both  genuine  and 
spurious,  one  was  reduced,  without  any  transition,  to  reading  the 
trash  of  the  publisher’s  market,  rose-tinted  love  stories,  the 
romantic  historical  novel,  trivial  comedies,  grim  studies  of  social 
manners  cut  to  a  pattern  with  characters  like  lay  figures.  That 
was  the  position  only  a  decade  or  two  after  the  death  of  Dickens, 

Flaubert,  Turgenev,  and  Dostoievsky,  and  at  the  very  time  when 
Zola  and  Maupassant  in  France,  and  in  Russia  Tolstoy  and 
Chekhov,  were  creating  their  masterpieces  of  narrative. 

The  differences  between  the  English  and  German  story-telling 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  extraordinarily  characteristic  and 
significant.  You  had  in  England  a  high  average  and  a  number  of 
individual  outstanding  figures  ;  within  this  average  a  secure  and  j 

continuous  tradition  ;  a  sure  grasp  of  the  appropriate  and  fitting, 
social  life  mirrored  in  all  strata  of  society  ;  an  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  types  ;  and  finally  breadth  and  ease  of  manner  (to  me 
Thackeray  appears  the  high  water-mark  with  his  peculiarly  Vic¬ 
torian  humour).  Whereas  with  us  in  Germany  there  were  only  a 
few  achievements  by  individuals  such  as  the  incomparable 
composition  Die  Wahlverwandtschafteny  a  treasure  like  Achim 
von  Arnim’s  Kronenwdchter  ;  a  monumental  work  like  Immer-  \ 

mann’s  Oberhof  \  a  profound  epic  writer  like  Adalbert  Stifter  I 
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or  the  attractive  and  original  Gottfried  Keller  ;  a  creature  of 
genius  like  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann,  the  wonderful  Eichendorff,  the 
portentous  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer.  None  of  these,  however, 
had  any  real  following,  they  left  no  visible  traces  on  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  nation  ;  each  of  them  created  a  W'orld  but  not  one  of 
them  a  tradition  ;  great  individuals  they  were  but  without  any 
of  that  strength  that  inspires  the  common  touch,  each  was  as  it 
were  ruler  in  his  own  satrapy  (with  the  exception  of  Goethe 
whose  novels,  after  all,  have  never  penetrated  to  the  people). 

There  you  have  the  explanation  of  the  steep  decline  from  those 
heights,  and  the  absence  of  any  surface  affinities  ;  besides  the 
fact  that  there  never  was  in  Germany  a  “  society  ”  as  there  is  in 
England  and  France.  The  novel  needs,  however,  a  surface,  a 
certain  agreed  basis  of  forms,  of  social  custom  and  of  living  racial 
tradition.  When,  as  a  young  man,  I  opened  a  book  of  Balzac’s 
and  read  the  word  Paris,  that  was  not  for  me  just  any  city  you 
like,  it  was  a  definite  symbol,  the  vital  centre  of  a  nation  pre¬ 
figured  already  in  countless  images.  With  us  in  Germany  it 
was  never  so.  There  was  nothing  like  that.  For  this  reason 
those,  who  thirty  years  ago  set  about  creating  the  German  novel 
came  up  against  well-nigh  insurmountable  difficulties,  difficulties 
which  were  much  greater  than  those  that  creative  writers  of  other 
nations  have  had  to  face.  The  Buddenbrooks  of  Thomas  Mann 
was  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  an  exceptional  case  ;  as  the  scion 
of  a  Hansa  city  with  century-old  ties  here  was  one  author  who  had, 
so  to  speak,  a  century-old  social  background.  All  the  same,  he 
had  to  forge  for  himself  the  form  of  his  novel  and  that  could  only  be 
a  personal  accomplishment.  (Incidentally  he  may  be  said  to  have 
succeeded  by  spicing  it  with  irony,  and  irony,  to  my  mind,  is 
tantamount  to  an  evasion  of  artistic  form.) 

As  for  the  rest  of  us,  what  did  w'e  find  ?  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  political,  economic  or  social  situation,  I  am  not  referring 
to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  the  man  of  letters  in  Germany,  if  he 
were  not  actually  receiving  Court  patronage  or  in  some  way  had 
been  officially  sponsored,  was  looked  upon  as  a  person  of  dubious 
character — he  still  incurred  something  of  the  odium  of  the  lewd 
fellow,  such  as  a  century  previously  was  the  lot  of  the  actor. 
And  here  I  am  referring  to  the  general  intellectual  position 
round  about  the  year  1890,  when  the  first  swingings  of  the  natura- 
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listic  movement  foreshadowed  a  kind  of  renaissance.  I  am 
thinking  of  books  which  were  widely  read  at  that  time  such 
as  those  of  Friedrich  Spielhagen,  of  Paul  Heyse’s  Kinder  der 
Welty  the  re-furbishings  of  antiquity  of  a  Georg  Ebers,  all  these 
great  ones  renowned  in  their  time  but  belonging  to  an  epoch 
which  is  manifestly  of  the  past ;  indeed,  today  you  cannot  even 
get  access  to  the  mausoleum  where  they  lie  at  rest.  True, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  such  a  notable  descriptive 
artist  and  narrator  as  Theodor  Fontane  and  such  a  quaint 
artificer  as  Wilhelm  Raabe,  both  men  of  sixty,  had  already  pro¬ 
duced  their  own  most  important  work.  These  were,  however, 
very  little  heeded  by  le  grand  public y  indeed  they  were  appreciated 
much  less  than  they  really  deserved  ;  it  was  only  when  the 
literary  revival  set  in  that  they  were  borne  along  with  it  and  their 
names  became  generally  known. 

The  renewed  animation  of  which  I  am  speaking — to  some 
extent  it  may  be  termed  a  spiritual  revolution — ^was  based  first 
and  foremost  on  the  influence  of  the  great  Nordic  and  Russian 
writers  ;  the  quiet  poetry  of  a  Jens  Peter  Jacobsen  had  paved  the 
way,  then  came  the  great  rebels  and  prophets,  Ibsen,  Tolstoy, 
Strindberg,  Bjornson,  Zola,  and  their  fiery  breath  was  a  powerful 
inspiration  to  us.  The  world  took  on  a  new  complexion.  I  can 
still  well  remember  the  excitement  provoked  by  Tolstoy’s 
Kreuzer  Sonata y  a  book  that  sent  the  blood  rushing  to  the  head, 
a  straightforward  prose  narrative  reflecting  in  immediate  and 
model  form  a  violence  of  life  which  bore  the  stamp  of  truth, 
yet  treating  of  the  inmost  affairs  of  Everyman.  Here  was  no 
philosophy,  here  were  no  scientific  discoveries,  no  public  scandals 
but  the  record  of  human  souls,  nay,  the  spiritual  pilgrimage  of 
ordinary  individual  men,  who,  though  but  creatures  of  the  author’s 
mind,  inflamed  one’s  spirit  and  tugged  at  one’s  heart  strings. 

It  was  something  unprecedented,  something  that  unquestion¬ 
ably  had  revolutionary  effect.  We  seemed  like  people  rudely 
awakened  from  our  slumber,  first  with  only  a  dull  sense  of  all  the 
noises  that  make  up  the  daily  round  and  unable  to  distinguish 
individual  sounds.  And  among  the  voices  then  to  be  heard  there 
was  one  speaking  to  us  in  the  accents  of  our  own  language,  one 
which  though  belonging,  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  to  no  living 
person,  possessed,  nevertheless,  the  most  insistent  appeal,  and 
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compared  with  which  the  sound  of  all  the  other  voices  seemed  to 
be  merely  a  faint  chorus.  Yes,  the  truth  is  that  Friedrich 
Nietzsche  was  the  real  awakener  of  the  young  generations  of 
Germans  round  about  1900.  But  that  is  philosophy  over  again, 
it  will  be  said.  I  reply,  Yes  and  No  ;  for  his  mission  measured 
in  terms  of  time  and  spiritual  importance  was  more  that  of  a 
critic  and  educator  than  of  a  thinker  ;  he  induced  agitation  and 
not  contemplation. 

If  in  the  Bismarckian  era  there  was  a  general  disposition 
to  look  down  upon  the  novel,  an  attitude  which  goes  back  to 
Schiller’s  lofty  dictum  that  the  novel-writer  was  the  half-brother  of 
the  poet,  within  a  decade  a  remarkable  change  had  set  in — 
though  indeed  the  reading  public  at  that  time  was  surfeited  with 
a  flood  of  inferior  products  of  the  genre  trashy  novels  with  a 
purpose,  chitter-chatter  of  every  conceivable  kind,  or  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  erotic  love  of  a  frankly  exhibitionist  and  sensation- 
mongering  character.  These  were,  however,  only  the  luxuriant 
overgrowth  of  the  exuberantly  thriving  plants.  Simultaneously 
you  had  the  Buddenbrooks^  already  famous ;  you  had  Knut 
Hamsun,  feted  almost  as  if  he  were  a  native  poet ;  Gerhardt 
Hauptmann’s  Emanuel  Quint ;  while  Hermann  Hesse,  Arthur 
Schnitzler,  Henrich  Mann,  Eduard  Keyserling  and  the  writer 
of  this  article  also  came  on  to  the  scene. 

I  regard  the  decisive  intellectual  event  in  the  narrative  literature 
of  those  days  to  be  the  break-through  to  reality.  When  I  say 
reality  I  mean  the  fusion  of  character  elements  with  the  sensuous 
truth  of  an  experience,  and  consequently  a  definite  turning 
away  from  pedestrian  portrayal  of  types  no  less  than  from 
vague  creatures  of  idealism,  avoidance  of  the  indefinite  subjec¬ 
tive  creation,  as  of  the  self-centred  lyrical  effusion,  clear  de¬ 
lineation  and  grasp  of  the  artist’s  sphere,  simplicity  and  sobriety 
of  presentation,  and,  as  goal,  a  distinctive,  i.e.y  inimitable  world- 
picture.  Such  art  requires  strict  discipline,  a  profound  spiritual 
intentness,  an  intellectual  determination  to  avoid  every  romantic 
diversion  and  to  derive  all  the  possibilities  of  self-development 
from  simple  human  experience. 

With  the  field  ploughed  and  manured  in  this  way,  the  younger 
writers  who  came  after  had  an  easier  task.  Reality  in  the 
artist’s  sense  is  always  something  created,  it  does  not  exist 
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a  priori.  And  what  I  term  intellectual  tradition  is  the  sum  of  the 
realities  thus  created.  The  very  same  process,  a  conquest  of 
reality,  is  observable  during  the  last  decade  in  American  literature. 
Whether  the  result  in  this  case  will  be  a  solid  achievement  of 
tradition,  it  is  too  early  to  say  ;  in  any  case  it  would  be  a  unique 
occurrence.  For  us  in  Germany  there  always  develops  in  time 
a  fateful  vacuum  which,  in  its  turn  has  to  be  overcome,  and  at 
every  attempt  of  this  kind  all  our  resources  are  needed.  The 
building  up  and  the  destruction  of  a  tradition  frequently  follow 
one  another  immediately.  That  is  patently  a  waste  of  strength 
and  likewise  a  continual  using  up  of  capital,  and  as  such  it  is 
plainly  shown  in  the  various  phases  of  our  literary  evolution. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  individual  work.  No  one  likes  to  feel 
that  he  owes  anything  to  anyone  else,  each  one  of  us  obstinately 
goes  his  own  way,  and  then,  so  as  to  delude  himself  about  it, 
adheres  to  some  watchword  or  slogan  which  may,  so  to  speak, 
cover  him  and  give  him  an  inward  assurance  against  the  reproach 
of  a  lack  of  tradition.  Thus  the  generation  after  the  war  hoisted 
the  verbal  flag  “  Expressionism  ” ;  ten  years  later  it  was 
neue  Sachlichkeit.  In  either  case  it  was  really  a  flight  from  the 
essential. 

Fortunately,  however,  single  achievements  are  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  stream  of  tendency  in  which  they  float.  In  those 
years  just  after  the  war  we  do  perceive  an  abundance  of  young 
talent  at  work.  A  great  number  of  the  finest  characters  among 
our  youth,  it  is  true,  fell  on  the  battlefields  ;  while  those  who  came 
back,  wearied  of  action,  longed  for  the  contemplative  life,  and 
the  ^lite  of  them  yearned  to  mould  into  form  their  experiences  and 
their  impressions.  Their  life-material  in  itself  had  all  of  a  sudden 
grown  to  immense  proportions.  There  was  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  material  stored  up  in  each  one  of  them.  It  required 
no  particular  artistic  bent  to  awaken  the  desire  to  testify  to  what 
one  had  seen  and  felt,  and  in  so  doing  to  relieve  the  pressure 
of  mental  distress.  Society,  State,  family,  economic  life,  pre¬ 
sented  a  completely  changed  appearance  ;  where  the  old  still 
prevailed  it  seemed  to  challenge  destruction.  That  was  the 
time  when  innumerable  war-novels  appeared  ;  works  glorifying 
war  were  still  rare,  actual  truth  which  had  been  lived  through 
was  stronger  than  the  atavistic  impulse  to  romantic  soldiering. 
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Call  it  humanitarian  conscience  or  anxiety  as  to  the  survival  of 
civilization,  or  even  merely  reaction  against  murder  and  horrors, 
there  was  sincerity  and  passion  in  books  like  Ludwig  Renn’s 
War  or  Remarque’s  All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front.  And  that 
was  why  they  exerted  such  an  effect  on  people’s  minds,  though 
their  artistic  and  literary  importance  certainly  failed  to  come  up 
to  their  importance  as  polemical  writings.  The  real  epic  of  the 
world  war  is  still  unwritten,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be 
written  within  the  next  twenty  years.  Combustible  material 
cannot  be  wrought  into  shape.  Artistically  important  experi¬ 
ments  like  Hans  Carossa’s  Rumania  in  Time  of  War,  or  portrayal 
of  the  struggles  for  a  more  extensive  national  area  like  Hans 
Grimm’s  A  People  without  Space  are  no  more  than  the  prelude 
to  a  mighty  drama. 

Before  that  drama  can  come  into  being  this  polemical  tendency 
must  be  overcome,  for  under  its  inspiration  artistic  products  of  a 
higher  nature  have  been  already  nipped  in  the  bud.  The  incursion 
of  political  life,  of  the  party-epithet,  and  particularly,  that  of 
Marxist  ideology  has  wrought  havoc.  Perhaps  we  should  once 
and  for  all  recognize  that  our  age  is  no  time  for  the  pure  work 
of  art.  But  is  the  novel  in  this  sense  to  be  regarded  as  a  pure 
work  of  art  ?  Do  we  not  rather  expect  from  it  a  picture  of 
conditions  at  a  given  time,  a  spiritual  narrative  of  that  time, 
internal  and  external  developments,  the  conditions  of  existence, 
the  conflicts  of  ideas,  the  pattern  of  fate  in  all  its  warp  and  woof 
as  affecting  the  characters,  either  raised  to  the  plane  of  types  or 
presented  as  symbolic  ?  If  there  are  any  laws  to  which  life  and 
art  have  to  conform  this  is  one  of  them. 

And  if  I  do  not  conceal  my  doubts  as  to  the  likelihood  of  a 
new  efflorescence  of  the  novel,  those  doubts  are  directed  above  all 
to  the  intellectual  radicalism  of  the  younger  generation,  which 
not  only  stifles  all  tradition,  not  only  exposes  the  artist’s  trade 
as  such  to  any  casual  intromission,  but  also  veils  the  horizon, 
distorts  our  picture  of  the  world  and  switches  moral  responsi¬ 
bilities  on  to  the  wrong  lines.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  leads  to 
paradoxes  and  convulsions,  of  which  the  general  onslaught  on 
“  psychology”,  the  abuse  which  has  been  hurled  at  all  the  estab¬ 
lished  and  recognized  authors,  is  one  of  the  most  devastating. 
All  at  once  the  idea  was  that  “  psychology  ”  was  taboo.  To  the 
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extent  that  this  revulsion  applied  to  the  atomisation  of  the  soul 
which  had  been  carried  to  a  pitch  of  virtuosity  there  was  nothing 
wrong  in  it,  it  was  high  time  to  do  away  with  disclosure  of  the 
most  secret  intimacies  which  was  a  sheer  outrage  of  decency 
and  the  ruthless  post-mortem  examination,  as  it  were,  of  the 
figures  portrayed,  instead  of  creation  and  synthesis. 

The  general  public  was  weary  of  this  dismal  perfection,  the 
more  cultivated  turned  away  and  sought  something  new.  They 
thought  to  find  it  in  the  works  of  James  Joyce,  in  the  volumes  of 
Marcel  Proust.  Round  about  the  year  1924,  the  year  when 
Thomas  Mannas  The  Magic  Mountain  appeared,  a  work  which 
was  not  so  far  removed  from  this  trend,  the  influence  of  these 
two  writers  was  notable.  Novels  such  as  Ddblin’s  Berlin 
Alexanderplatz  or  Hermann  Broch’s  Sleep-Walkers  are  incon¬ 
ceivable  without  them.  In  general,  however,  the  confusion  they 
spread  was  greater  than  any  beneficial  influence  which  they  may 
have  exerted.  By  transferring  into  the  sphere  of  art  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  Freud  and  Jung,  very  often  with  the  fanaticism  of 
the  disciple,  we  have,  as  regards  the  much-maligned  psychology, 
fallen  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  ;  things  were  fashioned  in 
accordance  with  the  most  up-to-date  principles,  but  they  betrayed 
their  essence  and  their  origin  all  the  same. 

The  essence  of  all  narrative,  of  any  description  of  facts,  of  any 
portrayal  of  life  at  all,  is  found  in  the  movements  of  the  soul,  and 
without  communication  of  the  spark  from  soul  to  soul  there  can  be 
no  visible  record,  no  tangible  happening,  no  figure  in  which  you 
or  I  can  be  mirrored,  no  fate  that  really  stirs  our  emotion.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  something  rather  mysterious  about  the  revulsion 
against  “  psychology  ”  ;  a  certain  joylessness  in  a  pattern  which 
had  presented  itself  too  often  and  too  slickly  to  have  any  further 
power  of  attraction  ;  mistrust,  too,  of  feeling,  but  no  less  mistrust 
of  intellect.  Just  as  the  tendency  was  in  music  to  abandon 
melody,  and  in  painting  to  give  up  representing  the  objective, 
so  in  the  novel  the  idea  was  to  have  no  more  finished  actions. 
In  its  repudiation  of  reason  and  experience  this  tendency  was  a 
mystical  one,  in  its  deliberate  aversion  from  the  traditional 
technique  and  the  suppression  of  conventions  it  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  product  of  rationalism.  There  is  one  author  of 
genius  in  whom  all  these  characteristics  are  united,  Franz 
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Kafka.  His  work  is  extraordinarily  German  in  the  widest  sense. 

This  German  was,  as  it  happens,  a  Jew.  The  fact  cannot  be 
passed  over  in  silence  here  that  a  strikingly  large  number  of 
modern  novelists  are  Jews.  The  names  of  many  of  them  have 
been  carried  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  men  such  as 
Alfred  Doblin,  Stefan  and  Arnold  Zweig,  Franz  Werfel,  Max 
Brod,  Lion  Feuchtwanger,  Hermann  Kesten  and  Josef  Roth, 
whose  Job  and  Radetzky  March  are  works  of  genuine  poetic 
quality  and  who,  I  think,  has  a  great  future  as  a  narrative  writer. 
Jews  have  always  been  intellectual  pioneers,  the  protagonists  of 
every  new  art  and  new  doctrine.  They  were  the  first  people  in 
Germany  to  do  homage  to  Richard  Wagner,  the  first  to  spread 
the  fame  of  Nietzsche,  and  their  passionate  interest  in  literature 
had  in  the  last  fifty  years  had  the  effect  of  a  driving  force.  A 
thousand  years  of  oppression  had  stored  up  in  them  powers  and 
cravings  which  were  now  surging  up  with  elemental  force  ;  an 
intoxication  it  was,  indeed,  and  the  results  necessarily  of  a  hybrid 
character.  That  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  a  section  of  the  nation 
which  had  been  so  long  and  so  insistently  restrained  from  active 
participation — whose  allegiance  to  their  chosen  home  had, 
notwithstanding  this  repression,  become  a  feeling  of  love — should 
now  throng  into  the  field  of  artistic  creation,  for  which  they  were 
entitled  to  feel  qualified  by  virtue  of  their  fresh,  unused  energies 
and  their  peculiar  and  manifold  original  gifts,  is  too  natural  a 
process  for  me  to  try  and  explain  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  any 
more  about  it.  .  .  . 

If  I  were  compelled  to  make  a  tally  of  the  contemporary  and 
the  up-to-date  authors  I  should  be  very  much  embarrassed. 
With  the  super-abundance  of  production  it  is  scarcely  possible. 
It  suffices  that  I  have  indicated  the  direction  of  the  various 
tendencies.  For  the  time  being  no  great  achievements  are  in 
sight,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a  certain  collective  striving 
which  may,  perhaps,  lead  to  intellectual  and  social  clarification. 
It  is  perhaps  also  preparing  the  soil  for  a  new  communal 
tradition,  which  is,  nevertheless,  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  and 
essence  of  art  and  free  characterisation,  as  that  barren  indi¬ 
vidualism  which  has  brought  the  form  and  civilization  of  Europe 
to  the  edge  of  destruction.  Who  will  save  us  from  it  ? 
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By  George  Bilainkin 

For  four  years  Malaya  is  to  retrace  her  steps,  in  order  that 
the  four  territories  known  as  the  Federated  Malay  States, 
shall  regain  the  status  they  enjoyed  prior  to  1895,  when 
they  signed  a  joint  treaty.  As  a  result  of  the  scheme  proposed 
by  the  present  Governor,  Sir  Cecil  Clementi,  approved  by  Sir 
Samuel  Wilson,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
and  recently  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  Perak,  Negri  Sembilan,  Selangor  and  Pahang,  will 
by  1937  have  become  the  Unfederated  Malay  States,  with  an 
autonomy  and  freedom  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  other 
Unfederated  Malay  States,  Kedah,  Perils,  Trengganu,  Kelantan 
and  Johore — which  never  entered  the  Federation.  It  is  not  a 
figure  of  speech,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  present  is  a  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  that  the 
changes  to  be  wrought  there  will  decide  to  a  large  extent  the 
upward  movements  on  the  graph  showing  the  evolution  of  self- 
determination  in  Asia. 

The  richest  corner  of  the  Empire  has  the  doubtful  distinction 
of  being  less  known  to  English  people  than  any  British  possession 
east  of  Suez.  Malaya  has  seldom  claimed  public  notice.  In 
fact,  until  the  House  of  Commons  debated  the  wisdom  of  spend¬ 
ing  millions  on  a  naval  base  at  Singapore,  many  of  those  who 
have  so  lightly  saddled  themselves  with  the  responsibility  of 
legislating  for  the  Empire  thought  vaguely  of  the  whole  peninsula 
as  a  distant  and  not  clearly  defined  possession  producing  rubber, 
tin  and  tapioca.  The  reason  underlying  the  Admiralty’s  decision 
became  apparent  when  the  alliance  with  Japan  was  terminated 
and  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Governments  insisted  that 
a  strong  centre  for  defence  in  the  Far  East  was  indispensable. 
Malaya  came  into  the  picture,  and  it  was  realized  that  Singapore 
would  be  the  least  vulnerable  British  naval  and  air  base  for 
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operations  east  of  India  and  Ceylon,  thoroughly  capable  of  pro¬ 
tecting  our  routes  to  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Malaya  was  again  out  of  the  public  eye  until  the 
return  from  his  official  tour  of  Malaya,  Ceylon  and  Hongkong  of 
Sir  Samuel  Wilson.  But  so  remarkable  is  the  lack  of  knowledge 
about  the  peninsula  that  only  four  newspapers  dealt  editorially 
with  the  revolutionary  changes  envisaged  in  the  Wilson  report, 
and  they  passed  almost  unnoticed  in  Parliament. 

A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  issues  dealt  with  by  the  Wilson 
report  will  be  more  easily  followed  if  a  few  sentences  are  devoted 
to  explaining  where  Malaya  is,  and  what  territories  it  embraces. 
The  term  Malaya  is  taken  to  include  the  Crown  Colony  of  the 
Straits  Settlements,  i.e.^  Penang  off  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  Malacca  in  the  centre,  and  Singapore,  near  the 
base  of  the  lowest  nodal  point  of  Asia.  Labuan,  also  part  of 
the  Straits  Settlements,  is  near  Borneo.  These  are  all  ruled  by 
a  Governor,  resident  in  Singapore.  There  are,  besides,  nine 
Malay  States,  each  ruled  by  a  Sultan.  Four  of  these  came  early 
under  British  protection,  and  after  the  1895  convention  were 
known  as  the  Federated  Malay  States.  The  Governor  of  the 
Straits  Settlements  is,  by  virtue  of  that  office.  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Federated  and  the  Unfederated  States.  On  the  north 
Malaya  is  bordered  by  Siam.  The  territory  occupies  a  little 
over  50,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  4,385,000,  The 
Chinese,  a  large  majority  of  whom  are  immigrants,  number  over 
1,700,000,  and  the  Malays,  indigenous  to  the  country,  1,680,000. 
In  the  Straits  Settlements  the  Chinese  constitute  at  least  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  They  predominate  easily  in  the 
Federated  Malay  States.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  five  or  six 
years  ago  the  number  of  Chinese  entering  Malaya  in  a  year  was 
as  high  as  350,000. 

The  bitterest  discussion  Malaya  has  known  for  years  was 
aroused  soon  after  his  arrival  by  the  decision  of  Sir  Cecil  dementi 
to  introduce  Decentralization.  The  word  has  been  used  by 
every  legislator  and  public  man  on  every  public  and  private 
occasion,  either  as  a  term  denoting  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
or  of  the  worst  of  unknown  terrors.  Decentralization,  now 
approved  by  Sir  Samuel  Wilson  and  Sir  Philip  Cunliffe-Lister, 
has  been  sought  by  the  rulers  of  the  four  Federated  States  for 
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nearly  thirty  years.  Although  the  treaty  of  1895  did  not  estab¬ 
lish  any  central  government,  the  term  Federation  followed  its 
acceptance.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  rulers  of  the 
territories  discovered  that  the  bureaucracy  established  in  their 
name  in  what  became  the  federal  capital,  Kuala  Lumpur,  tres¬ 
passed  upon  their  previously  wide  and  jealously  guarded  pre¬ 
rogatives.  Eight  years  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  the  Sultan 
of  Perak  sounded  a  note  of  alarm.  By  1909  the  rumblings  had 
become  more  definite,  and  the  authorities  on  the  spot  decided 
to  retreat.  As  a  compromise  a  Federal  Council  was  established, 
with  the  High  Commissioner  as  president,  and  the  rulers  of  the 
four  states,  also  the  British  Residents  attached  to  their  Courts, 
as  members. 

To  a  large  extent  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  racial  consciousness  and  a  growing  sense  of  their  own 
importance,  combined  to  urge  the  Sultans  to  claim  on  behalf  of 
their  peoples  a  greater  share  in  the  government  of  the  states 
than  was  possible  under  the  authority,  usurped  gradually,  of  the 
central  offices  of  the  four  states  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  In  an  effort 
to  pacify  the  Sultans,  Sir  Laurence  Guillemard  announced  in 
1921  that  the  Colonial  Office  had  no  desire  to  enlarge  the  Feder¬ 
ation,  but  wanted  to  encourage  and  enhance  the  friendly  co¬ 
operation  between  the  states  already  in  the  Federation,  those 
outside  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  The  Sultans  grew  restive, 
and  by  1927  the  advance  towards  Decentralization  had  become 
accelerated.  In  this  year  Sir  Laurence  left  Malaya.  For  some 
time  to  come  Malaya  shared  in  world  prosperity.  Wealth 
seemed  to  grow  under  every  palm  tree.  Not  unnaturally  this 
state  of  well-being  damped  the  ardour  of  those  who  had  been 
eagerly  taking  part  in  the  polemic. 

In  1931  the  new  Governor,  Sir  Cecil  dementi,  held  a  durbar 
at  Sri  Menanti.  An  experienced  and  able  administrator.  Sir 
Cecil  knows  the  East  and  Far  East  exceptionally  well.  He 
responded  with  enthusiasm,  of  a  kind  the  Sultans  welcomed,  to 
the  problems  placed  before  him  by  the  rulers.  On  his  return 
from  short  leave  in  England  Sir  Cecil  explained  his  proposals 
for  Decentralization  and  told  the  rulers  precisely  what  he  intended 
to  do  to  strengthen  the  State  Councils  of  the  F.M.S.,  and  at  the 
same  time  expand  their  powers.  He  would  transfer  to  state 
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governments  control  of  the  following  departments  :  agriculture, 
co-operation,  education,  electricity,  forestry,  medicine,  mining, 
public  works  and  veterinary  science.  Sir  Cecil  added  that  he 
hoped,  with  the  approval  of  the  Colonial  Office,  to  abolish  the 
much  discussed  and  debated  post  of  Chief  Secretary  of  the 
F.M.S.,  and  to  alter  the  organization  of  the  customs,  surveys, 
posts  and  telegraphs,  telephones  and  railways.  He  would  vest 
executive  power  in  certain  heads  of  departments  in  the  colony, 
and  give  them  advisory  power  in  the  Malay  States.  This  would 
end  the  practice,  hitherto  followed,  of  executive  personnel  being 
duplicated  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Federated  Malay 
States. 

Malaya  became  immersed  at  once  in  a  sea  of  controversy. 
Speeches  were  made  of  a  kind  that  astonished  the  authorities. 
And,  it  might  well  be  added,  of  a  kind  that  pointed  to  the  effect 
of  actinic  rays  on  Europeans  who  have  stayed  many  years  in  the 
tropics.  The  distrust  that  had  been  carefully  nursed  between  the 
Colony  and  the  Federated  Malay  States  was  startlingly  accent¬ 
uated.  The  critics  of  the  Clementi  proposals  loudly  proclaimed 
that  they  could  visualize,  as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  scheme, 
the  extermination  of  the  immense  entrepot  trade  of  Singapore 
and  Penang.  They  saw,  too,  the  control  of  the  Malay  States 
passing  into  the  hands  of  an  autocrat  in  Singapore.  They  argued 
that  corruption,  inefficiency  and  bribery  would  spread  from  the 
Malay  States  to  the  minor  officials  of  the  hitherto  admirably 
ruled  Crown  Colony.  In  short,  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
Empire  which  reflects  credit  on  the  colonizing,  peace-making  and 
administrative  capacity  of  the  Briton  was  about  to  crumble  from 
its  pedestal.  Associations  were  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fighting  the  Clementi  recommendations.  Sir  Cecil  had  raised 
a  storm  the  like  of  which  the  coimtry  had  not  known.  It  was  to 
quell  the  “  disturbances  ”  and  decide  how  far  it  was  politic  to 
adopt  the  Clementi  suggestions  that  the  Secretary  of  State  asked 
Sir  Samuel  Wilson  to  undertake  his  investigation. 

Sir  Samuel  inquired  with  exemplary  care  into  the  complaints 
and  criticisms  of  Europeans,  Chinese,  Indians,  Eurasians,  Tamils 
and  Malays.  He  spent  many  days  listening  to  the  spokesmen  of 
deputations,  Sultans,  British  Advisers  and  officials  of  high  and 
low  grade  ;  travelled  through  nearly  every  State  and  all  parts  of 
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the  Colony.  For  reasons  which  are  not  easy  to  decide,  as  soon 
as  the  Wilson  report  was  published  (simultaneously  in  Britain  and 
Malaya),  the  opposition  to  the  Clementi  proposals,  which  were 
almost  wholly  embodied  and  accepted  in  the  document,  vanished. 
With  a  wave  of  the  arm  Malaya  agreed  to  all  the  changes. 
Opponents  became  allies. 

In  essence,  the  Wilson  report  reaffirms  what  has  been  said  on 
a  number  of  previous  occasions  about  the  urgency  of  the  change. 
It  points  out  that,  unless  the  promises  made  to  the  Sultans  of 
the  F.M.S.  about  the  return  to  them  of  the  authority  which  they 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  encroachments  by  the  Federal  government 
are  carried  out,  faith  in  Great  Britain’s  word  will  have  been 
rudely  shaken,  and  perhaps  destroyed  throughout  the  peninsula. 
The  Sultans  have  been  eager  to  taste  again  the  greater  freedom 
which  their  neighbours,  who  did  not  enter  the  Federation,  pos¬ 
sessed  and  retain  to  this  day. 

Since  the  early  days  of  Federation  conditions  in  Malaya  have 
of  course,  changed  ;  but  on  a  scale  difficult  to  envisage  in  Europe. 
There  was,  for  example,  no  control  over  those  who  entered  the 
country  when  Malaya  enjoyed  a  wave  of  prosperity  in  rubber  and 
tin.  The  Malays,  however,  were  not  easily  drawn  away  from 
their  peaceful  existence  as  tillers  of  the  land.  They  preferred  to 
live  modestly  on  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  fertile  soil. 
They  were  content  to  continue  to  reap  their  rewards  in  fishing, 
in  building  attractive  huts  on  poles,  and  in  obeying  the  message 
of  the  Prophet  to  pray  five  times  daily.  Prospectors  and  others 
who  were  eager  to  establish  large  rubber  estates  and  open  tin 
workings  at  great  speed,  in  all  sorts  of  places,  with  all  kinds  of 
antiquated  and  modem  machinery,  did  not  gladly  countenance 
the  probability  of  a  shortage  of  labour.  They  saw  that  the 
Malays  were  not  willing  to  leave  agriculture  and  rice-growing. 
And  so  the  Chinese  and  Indians  were  encouraged  to  invade  the 
country  as  labourers,  small  shop-keepers  and  capitalists.  There 
was  no  ban  on  transmigration.  To-day,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  the  Chinese  outnumber  the  Malays.  The  Indians, 
mostly  Tamils,  who  work  on  roads  and  rubber  estates,  total 
between  six  and  seven  himdred  thousand.  It  is  true  that  since 
the  world  crisis  spread  to  Malaya  Chinese  immigrants  have  been 
finding  it  difficult  to  land  in  the  country,  thousands  have  been 
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repatriated  to  their  homeland,  and  Indian  labour  is  almost  com¬ 
pletely  excluded.  But  in  taking  stock  of  the  future  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  the  recurring  internal  difficulties  and  continued 
political  uncertainty  in  China,  to  say  nothing  about  the  unsettled 
conditions  in  India,  are  likely  for  many  years  to  encourage  Chinese 
and  Indians  resident  in  Malaya  to  remain  on  its  hospitable  shores. 

And  thus  the  character  of  the  electoral  population  of  tomorrow 
will  have  been  changed  by  a  set  of  circumstances  over  which 
those  most  concerned,  the  Malays,  have  had  no  jurisdiction. 
With  a  concern  which  is  more  deeply  felt  every  day  the  Malays 
watch  the  silent  invasion.  This,  in  my  submission,  explains  the 
real  anxiety  of  the  Sultans  lest  the  Colonial  Office,  having  so 
many  children  under  its  wings,  might  forget  or  be  unable  to 
realize  the  danger  threatening  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Malay  States  as  a  portion  of  the  Empire.  They  witness  the 
success  of  the  Chinese,  largely  due  to  their  astonishing  power  of 
adapting  themselves  to  the  requirements  of  environment,  a 
piteously  low  standard  of  living,  a  capacity  to  work  literally  two- 
thirds  of  the  waking  day,  at  wages  that  provide  the  barest  neces¬ 
sities,  rice  and  fish  and  shelter.  The  Malay  rulers  believe  that 
if  they  can  regain  the  independence  they  lost  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  they  will  be  able  more  effectively  to  convey  their 
desires  to  the  authorities  on  the  spot  and  the  Colonial  Office. 
Malaya,  then,  will  not  so  easily  lose  her  heritage  to  an  alien  people 
whom  we,  the  British  trustees,  have  allowed  to  enter  and  roam 
about  at  will. 

It  is  primarily  because  the  Wilson  report  re-establishes  and 
emphasizes  in  unequivocal  words  the  sovereign  independence  of 
all  the  Malay  rulers,  and  makes  clear  the  nature  of  their  link  with 
the  Paramount  Power,  that  it  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  historic 
document.  We  have  not  declared  the  goal  of  our  policy  in 
Malaya  as  often  as  we  might  have  done.  Probably  through  this 
hesitancy  difficulties  have  arisen  with  the  non-Malay  immigrant 
races  in  the  peninsula.  The  purpose  of  British  trusteeship  is 
to  make  the  Malays  fit  to  rule  their  own  country,  and  to  help 
them  now,  and  later,  to  protect  themselves.  This  simple  explan¬ 
ation  of  our  mission  needed  reiteration  because  the  impression 
was  growing,  not  only  among  the  Sultans  but  among  the  Chinese, 
Europeans  and  others,  that  the  aim  of  our  administration  was  to 
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enable  all  who  wished  to  raise  tin  to  do  so  ;  all  who  had  money 
to  buy  land  and  plant  rubber  to  proceed  with  their  plans.  It 
looked  almost  as  if  the  attainment  of  statistics  of  immense  magni¬ 
tude  were  Britain’s  sole  economic  and  political  policy  in  Malaya. 
The  mass  invasion  by  aliens,  whose  religion  differs  from  that 
followed  by  the  indigenous  people,  appeared  to  give  no  concern 
to  anybody.  The  buying  up  of  land  on  a  large  scale  passed 
without  comment. 

Thoughtful  Malays  suddenly  awoke  to  find  that  the  territory 
for  which  their  forefathers  had  fought  was  being  over-rim.  Soon 
there  would  be  little  room  for  the  Malays.  Malay  rulers  had 
invited  Britain  to  protect  them  from  depredations,  external  and 
internal.  What  had  Britain  done  ?  It  must  be  recorded  that 
as  recently  as  1930  legislation  had  to  be  passed  to  reserve  land 
in  Penang  for — the  Malays.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add 
that  no  assimilation  is  possible  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese  in 
Malaya.  For  generations  they  have  retained  every  one  of  the 
customs  they  would  hold  sacred  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 
They  have  transported,  almost  whole,  the  system  of  trade  guilds, 
clan  associations,  secret  societies  and  other  good  or  bad  organi¬ 
zations.  And  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  Chinese  look  on 
Malaya  as  the  land  that  exists  for  their  use.  When  they  have 
accumulated  enough  money  they  return  to  China.  This  was 
hotly  contested,  but  the  careful  official  analysis  of  figures  obtained 
at  the  last  census  has  established  the  fact  beyond  dispute. 
Claiming  the  benefits  of  British  citizenship  the  Chinese  declare 
that  they  are  Straits  Chinese.  Nevertheless,  they  supported 
lavishly  the  branches  of  the  Kuomintang  Party  when  these  were 
allowed  to  exist  in  Malaya.  Until  the  Clementi  regime,  for 
example,  the  names  of  the  chairman  and  officials  of  the  party  in 
every  town  were  made  public.  Funds  were  collected  openly. 
Sir  Cecil  forbade  the  movement  to  continue,  and  there  was  an 
amazing  outburst  of  feeling.  Deputations  went  over  to  China 
and  began  to  press  for  action.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  they 
won.  Our  Minister  to  China,  Sir  Miles  Lampson, visited  Malaya 
and,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  on  holiday  in  England, 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  Acting  Governor  to  pass  legislation 
to  rescind  the  Clementi  ban  by  introducing  an  amendment. 

The  dualism  of  the  Chinese  is  even  more  prominently  dis- 
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played  on  the  occasion  of  holidays  and  festivals,  when  militaristic 
processions  hold  up  traffic  for  hours,  and  well  drilled  youths  carry 
banners  and  flags  under  archways  inscribed  with  compromising 
messages.  Sedition  against  the  British  connection,  almost  com¬ 
pletely  unknown  among  the  Malays  and  Indians  resident  in 
Malaya,  has  forced  the  authorities  to  take  stern  action.  These 
manifestations  accentuate  the  problem  facing  the  government, 
who  are  constantly  called  upon  to  establish  the  franchise,  admit 
all  Asiatics  to  the  Civil  Service,  include  a  Chinese  on  the  Executive 
Council,  and  extend  still  further  the  opportunities  for  vernacular 
education  among  the  Chinese.  Those  who  object  to  the  increase 
of  Chinese  power  in  Malaya  point  out  that  duality  of  allegiance 
cannot  be  a  good  ground  for  the  claims  to  full  citizenship. 

The  granting  of  Decentralization  and  the  re-establishment  of 
the  prestige  and  power  of  the  Sultans  will  tend  not  only  to 
strengthen  the  link  between  the  Mother  country  and  the  Malays. 
It  will  ensure  that  the  stay  of  the  Paramount  Power  will  be 
materially  lengthened,  as  much  in  the  interests  of  the  indigenous 
natives  as  of  the  trustees.  The  changing  balance  of  power  in  the 
Pacific,  about  to  be  affected  by  America’s  resolve  to  leave  the 
Philippines  and  Holland’s  encouragement  of  the  move  towards 
autonomy  among  the  Javanese,  vitally  concerns  our  position  in 
Malaya.  If  we  do  not  establish  a  firm  foundation  for  a  peninsula¬ 
wide  Federation  of  states,  strengthened  by  the  inclusion  of  our 
own  territory — the  colony — we  shall  merely  be  helping  to  create 
what  someone  has  called  China’s  Nineteenth  Province,  a  future 
battleground  between  Chinese  settlers  and  Japanese  militarists. 


DETOUR  IN  TONKIN 


By  Stella  Benson 

The  region  called  the  Baie  d’Along,  in  Tonkin,  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  a  wager  between  the  rowdier  elements 
of  Nature  by  sea  and  land  as  to  which  could  make  the 
most  fantastic  mess  of  the  materials  to  hand.  The  sea  won. 
The  land,  to  be  sure,  produced  the  more  sizeable  upheaval, 
but  sun,  wind  and  the  hand  of  man  have  tamed  and  smoothed 
and  cultivated  the  land- mountains  into  something  very  like 
outsize  domestic  cushions,  while  the  pinnacles  that  prick  out 
of  the  sea  remain  incurably  wild,  and  seem  to  rip  and  tear  the 
water  and  the  air — almost  to  scratch  the  sight.  The  difference 
between  the  land-peaks  and  the  sea-peaks  is  the  difference 
between  a  long  sea  swell  and  a  Great  Splash. 

A  tiny  French  steamer,  called  Diamante  carried  us  through 
the  Baie  d’Along.  She  had  a  large  paddle-wheel  behind,  like 
an  embarrassingly  insecure  bustle.  She  made  a  great  frou-frou 
in  the  water,  and  a  great  tootling  in  the  air,  as  she  entered  the 
Baie — in  the  same  spirit,  I  thought,  as  that  of  a  flapper  who 
begins  rouging  her  lips  on  finding  herself  suddenly  in  a  room 
alone  with  Clever  Old  People.  On  every  side,  fingers  of  rock 
pointed  out  of  the  sea — deformed  fingers,  not  pointing  at  us 
but  not,  on  the  other  hand,  necessarily  pointing  at  the  sky, 
like  our  conventional  Isle  of  Wight  Needles,  for  instance.  The 
fingers  were  ringed  and  streaked  ;  they  were  mittened  in  a  kind 
of  yellow  and  green  tartan — the  roughly  horizontal  lines  of  the 
vegetation  were  superimposed  on  the  vertical  lines  of  the  rock 
strata.  Sometimes  a  patch  of  golden  flowering  shrub  or  crimson 
leaves  tipped  the  point  of  a  crag  or  bridged  a  narrow  crevice. 
The  Baie  grew  more  and  more  fantastic  ;  now,  not  only  fingers 
of  rock,  but  hands — fists — elbow  joints — rose  frantically  out  of 
the  sea.  Demons  of  rock  rose  about  us,  changing  before  our 
eyes  (like  the  magician  in  the  fairy  story)  into  lions — snakes — 
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cathedrals — crowns.  .  .  .  The  French  tourists  of  Tonkin  have 
christened  many  of  the  rocks,  more  or  less  suitably  ;  one  bulbous 
fantasy  is  called  The  Strawberry  and,  in  this  spirit,  almost  any 
of  the  others  could  be  called  The  Banana,  the  Chewed  Asparagus, 
the  Worm  in  the  Act  of  Turning.  ...  It  is  curious  how  often 
we  try  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  Nature’s  marvels  by 
stressing  their  resemblance  to  Nature’s  commonplaces. 

The  effort  of  finding  common  enough  names  for  the  less 
common-shaped  lumps — the  duty  of  peering  conscientiously 
through  every  unnatural  Natural  Archway — the  problem  of 
comparing  one  apparently  blind  channel  through  Chaos  with 
another  and  deciding  on  which  our  Diamant  would  probably 
choose — (she  always  turned  up  the  most  improbable  and  always 
proved  to  be  justified  in  doing  so) — induced  presently  a  kind  of 
physical  and  emotional  squint  in  us.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
calm  normal  land-mountains  always  seen  in  the  background 
behind  the  complex  arrested  explosions  of  geology  around  us, 
we  should  almost  have  forgotten  the  real  world’s  simple 
standard  of  portly  curves  and  decorous  dimples — as  attendants 
in  lunatic  asylums  are  said  to  become  uncertain  of  what  sanity 
really  is. 

It  was  each  time  a  relief  to  find  ourselves  drawing  up  to  the 
landing  stages  of  small  unknown  outposts  of  the  French  Empire. 
These  groups  of  pale  ugly-pretty  villas  seemed  to  me  to  shine 
in  a  charming  innocent  light — like  engravings  of  Hammersmith 
in  1790,  or  San  Francisco  in  1840.  The  DiamanVs  modest 
tootlings  of  greeting  convulsed  each  of  these  little  towns,  like 
bons  mots  ;  her  churning  paddlewheel  behind,  I  thought,  spelt 
Modern  Progress  here.  People  who  seemed  to  be  only  just  not 
wearing  pegtop  trousers  and  crinolines,  cried  to  the  Diamant 
for  news  of  the  world,  and  I  for  one  should  have  felt  inspired 
to  bellow  back  to  them  about  the  Empress  Eugenie’s  latest  mode, 
or  the  most  recent  triumph  of  Jenny  Lind — had  not  the  roar  of 
one  of  France’s  big  military  aeroplanes  passing  over  drowned 
all  voices,  and  shattered  the  mirror  of  a  naive  imperial  yesterday. 

We  and  a  French  military  football  team  were  the  only  European 
passengers  for  Mui-gnoc.  We  should  have  hesitated  to  go 
ashore  ourselves,  for  the  Diamant  was  to  stay  only  a  few  hours, 
the  beach  looked  a  very  long  way  off,  and  we  had  no  mind  to 
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be  left  at  Mui-gnoc  waiting  two  days  for  another  floating  jewel 
to  come  along.  But  most  luckily  the  French  Commissaire  of 
the  Diamant  wished  to  make  the  same  trip  as  we  did — to  the 
border  of  China  and  back — and  so  we  felt  we  could  safely  go, 
for  no  ship  could  leave  her  Commissaire  behind.  Least  of  all 
could  the  Diamanfs  Commissaire  be  overlooked  or  left  behind 
by  anyone,  for  he  was  surely  unique  among  marine  commissaires. 
He  was  very  old,  very  gentle,  very  slender,  very  long-legged, 
and  he  had  a  pair  of  the  most  splendid  moustaches  ever  seen  ; 
they  were  like  flames  blown  horizontal  by  a  double  wind,  or 
perhaps  they  were  more  like  wings — swings  on  which  our  Com¬ 
missaire  drifted  about,  like  a  kind,  handsome  old  flamingo,  to 
come  to  rest  here  and  there,  on  his  long  wavering  legs,  and  reflect 
tranquilly,  with  folded  moustaches. 

Welded  together  in  a  sociable  mass  by  the  rich  enthusiasm 
of  a  stout  French  hotelier,  who  had  come  to  meet  the  ship,  we, 
the  Commissaire,  the  hotelier  and  the  football  team  all  squeezed 
into  a  small  outboard  motor  launch  that  was  bound  for  the 
shore.  When  every  seat  in  the  launch  was  completely  full  of  us, 
the  lowlier  Annamite  travellers  were  allowed  to  come  aboard 
and  sit  upon  whatever  spare  air  there  was.  The  dilemma  of 
the  last  of  these  lesser  passengers  wrung  my  heart.  He  was  a 
very  respectable-looking  gentle  elderly  creature  in  black  silk 
tunic,  black  silk  turban,  and  white  silk  trousers,  and  there  was 
nowhere  at  all  for  him  to  sit  or  stand.  Nervously  anxious  to  do 
the  right  thing,  he  tried  to  sit  on  the  engine,  the  engineer’s 
knee,  somebody’s  hat,  a  live  chicken  in  a  basket,  then  he  tried 
kneeling  on  the  steering  wheel,  and  then  standing  on  two  foot¬ 
ballers’  feet.  At  each  experiment,  a  roar  of  united  imperial 
reproach  called  attention  to  his  indiscretion.  Finally  he  alighted 
timidly  on  my  own  toe,  which  remained  his  sanctuary  during 
the  trip  ashore,  for  I  had  not  the  heart  to  dispossess  him. 

The  robust  jokes  of  footballers  enlivened  our  passage  to  the 
shore.  Footballers  are,  I  suppose,  much  the  same  all  the  world 
over,  and  the  only  apparent  difference  between  these  noisy 
merry  French  poilus  and  a  team  of  our  own  Tommies  was  that 
perhaps  French  noses  were  a  thought  longer  and  shapelier  than 
English  noses  would  have  been,  and  that  the  social  acceptance 
of  Eurasian  members  of  the  team  was  more  unreserved  and 
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hearty  than  (I  imagine)  the  English  military  team-spirit  would 
encourage. 

On  the  beach  of  Mui-gnoc  were  some  very  large  sea-shells 
and  a  very  small  Chevrolet  car  ;  the  latter  was  the  property 
of  the  hotelier,  who,  having  come  to  meet  us  with  the  praise¬ 
worthy  intention  of  advertising  the  charms  of  his  little-known 
district,  constituted  himself  the  Thomas  Cook  of  the  party. 
His  car  was  a  box-like  four-seater,  and  he  hospitably  invited 
every  one  in  sight  to  “  Montez — montez — messieurs-dames  . .  ” 
but  most  fortunately  the  football  team  had  found  a  bus  waiting 
for  them.  The  rest  of  us — six  in  number — squeezed  into  the 
Chevrolet,  the  generous  derriere  of  the  hotelier  planted  upon 
our  Commissaire’s  fragile  knees.  And  thus  we  rushed  forth 
upon  the  road.  Miles  of  rough  grassy  track,  uplifted  upon 
dykes  between  rice-marshes,  passed  under  us.  It  was  the 
season  for  the  irrigation  of  rice-fields,  and  irrigation  in  Tonkin 
is  a  fascinating  process  to  watch,  I  think.  On  a  rice-field  dam, 
above  a  pool,  four — or  six — or  even  eight — women  stand  closely 
wedged  in  pairs  facing  each  other,  as  though  about  to  dance 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Each  pair  holds  a  basket  dangling  by 
two  strings  in  its  four  hands.  By  bending  and  straightening,  all 
together,  by  most  accurately  tautening  one  string  of  each  basket 
and  slackening  the  other,  all  at  the  same  second,  the  two — 
or  three — or  four  baskets  are  kept  dipping  into  the  pool,  flying 
through  the  air,  splashing  water  into  the  dammed  area,  and 
returning  to  tilt  and  dip  into  the  pool  again — all  with  the  most 
enchanting  unanimity.  Each  basket  flies  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  one  in  front — yet  never  do  strings  dangle,  never  is  the 
rhythm  broken.  Serried  spines  bend  and  straighten  with  the 
effortless  accuracy  of  pistons  ;  even  the  gouts  of  flying  water 
make  identical  silver  blots  upon  the  air. 

Between  the  area  of  rice-marsh  and  the  far  barricade  of 
frowning  mountains  that  spelt  China,  there  was  an  immense 
stretch  of  mud.  This,  the  hotelier  explained  buoyantly,  was 
the  Plage — &  plage  of  sixteen  kilometres — wasn’t  that  wonderful  I 
How  many  resorts  would  give  their  all  for  such  a  plage.  Some 
day,  he  said,  as  the  car  slowed  down  to  make  a  detour  round  a 
lonely  sleeping  pig,  this  plage  would  be  famous  throughout 
the  chic  world  ;  orchestras — lovely  women — (we  could  see  one 
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woman  already  wading  thigh-deep,  scrabbling  for  clams,  but 
she  wasn’t  lovely) — hotels  de  luxe,  toilettes  de  luxe,  courses 
d ’automobiles — Attention^  toi  /  ”  he  shouted  to  the  chauffeur, 
as  the  car  heaved  askew  in  a  submerged  hole  in  the  track)  .  .  . 
a  kaleidoscope  of  fashion,  he  added,  and  we  all  gazed  dreamily 
out  over  that  damp  desert — that  Trouville-lost-in-advance, 
turning  up  our  coat  collars  as  the  rainy  wind  rushed  across  the 
emptiness  that  seemed  to  him  so  gloriously  haunted  with 
potentialities. 

A  river  divided  the  Plages  and  we  crossed  it  in  the  simplest 
possible  form  of  ferry,  or  bac — a  raft,  poled  askew  across  a 
strong  current  by  two  gentle  creatures  shivering  in  the  soft 
blowing  chestnut-brown  cottons  that  are  the  Tonkinese  peasant’s 
almost  invariable  wear.  The  stormy  mountains  of  China  leaned 
closer  and  closer,  and  at  the  edge  of  the  wide  plain  stood  the 
last  French  outpost — Moncay,  a  neat,  lambent  white  town  of 
rectangular  streets,  looking  out  under  big  trees  across  a  deep-set 
river  at  the  huddled  steep  town  of  Tunghing — the  first  Chinese 
outpost.  Plaited  strands  of  river  ran  between  sandbanks  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gorge  that  was  here  the  boundary  between 
two  empires  ;  sampans  and  ducks  shot  little  rapids  impartially 
between  France  and  China.  A  narrow  iron  footbridge  sprang 
from  empire  to  empire  ;  it  was  crowded  from  rail  to  rail  with 
Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese  citizens — the  Chinese,  both  men 
and  women,  almost  always  carrying  themselves,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  with  a  bolder  and  more  self-respecting  gait  than  the 
Indo-Chinese.  Even  Chinese  babies  chased  Tonkinese  babies 
rather  as  dogs  chase  cats.  Chinese  gave  the  impression  of  being 
always  about  their  own  business  ;  Tonkinese  looked  as  if  they 
were  about  someone  else’s  business,  by  command.  Nearly  all 
the  Tonkinese  in  sight  were  women.  The  women  of  Tonkin 
almost  always  bear  all  burdens  ;  they  have  developed  a  peculiar 
animal-like  shuffle — a  burden-bearing  gait.  Really,  I  think,  they 
are  nothing  but  a  skilled  shuffle,  their  whole  being  has  been  for 
generations  concentrated  on  the  acquirement  of  that  humble 
art — the  burden-bearer’s  shuffle.  The  feet  move  at  an  almost- 
trot,  the  hips  swing  from  side  to  side,  but  above  the  hips  the  body 
is  held  with  a  still  caution,  the  shoulders  support — absolutely 
smoothly — the  pole  from  which  two  burdens  dangle — burdens 
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always  very  much  more  precious  than  mere  female  freedom  of 
movement.  Here  glide  buckets  of  water,  from  which  never  a 
drop  is  spilled ;  there  go  bundles  of  live  ducks  which,  though 
tied  together  in  painful  bouquets  by  the  feet,  must  reach  their 
destination  undamaged ;  there  are  borne  bales  of  heavy  goods 
that  hang  within  an  inch  of  the  ground  and  yet  must  never  be 
allowed  to  bump  against  it.  The  peasant  women  of  Tonkin 
are  often  very  handsome,  but  never  look  as  if  they  know  it. 
One  imagines  that  most  of  them  have  never  seen  a  mirror. 
Dressed  all  alike,  in  chestnut-brown  cotton,  with  an  apple-green 
sash  and  a  neat  black  turban,  they  walk  modestly  and  selflessly, 
like  nuns  dedicated  to  an  unknown  and  unkind  god.  Their 
teeth  are  enamelled  black ;  they  have  no  right  even  to  their 
own  smiles  ;  they  do  not  talk,  even  to  their  humble  female 
equals,  for  they  have  no  time  ;  their  jaws,  moving  as  they  chew 
betel,  seem  to  be  engaged  in  a  constant  austere  self-reminder 
of  unworthiness  ;  they  express  themselves,  as  it  seems,  only 
by  an  occasional  quick  sideways  spitting  out  of  the  blood-like 
juice  of  the  betel. 

The  hotelier  suggested  that  we  should  come  and  drink  a 
Kirsch  in  his  caf6.  Our  Commissaire  accepted  for  us  all ;  it 
was  for  him  to  say ;  we  were  obviously  going  to  be  late  for  the 
ship,  but  without  him,  we  knew,  the  Diamant  was  happily 
immobilised.  In  the  caf6  of  the  little  hotel,  four  or  five  French 
soldiers  sat  drinking  Dubonnet.  As  each  soldier  arrived  or  left, 
he  shook  hands  with  all  his  comrades  in  arms.  I  tried  to 
remember  what  our  English  Tommies  do  when  meeting  or 
separating  in  the  bar-room,  but  I  am  afraid  courtesy  in  the 
British  ranks  rises  no  higher  than  a  grunt,  or  possibly  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  cheerio.  For  a  moment  I  wondered  whether  all  the 
French  private  soldiers  in  a  regiment  shake  hands  with  all  their 
mates  every  morning  when  roused  by  the  bugles  to  a  new  day. 
But  though  the  picture  is  charming,  it  is  an  unlikely  one,  I  think. 
Surely  there  must  be  some  limits  to  French  military  politeness, 
or  the  French  Empire  could  not  have  found  time  to  attain  to 
the  eminent  world-position  that  it  has,  in  fact,  reached. 

We  started  back  to  Mui-gnoc.  There  was  a  certain  delay  at 
the  door  of  the  caf6,  while  our  poetic  Commissaire  bargained 
with  a  street  vendor  for  an  enormous  bough  of  cherry  blossom 
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in  bud — a  bough  as  tall  as  himself.  He  finally  bought  it,  and 
when  he  had  disentangled  it  from  his  moustache,  the  question 
arose  where  to  put  the  blossom,  for  by  now  the  party  had  been 
joined  by  the  Annamite  head-steward  of  the  Diamant — clad,  a 
little  unsuitably,  in  white  satin — ^with  several  large  baskets  full 
of  food  that  he  proposed  to  offer  to  the  Diamanfs  passengers  on 
the  return  voyage.  All  was  arranged  presently,  however ;  the 
chauffeur  sat  on  the  veal,  the  steward  took  the  dead  duck  on  his 
knee,  potatoes  fell  among  the  gears,  a  few  haricots  verts  trembled 
on  the  verge  of  slipping  down  the  Commissaire’s  neck,  cherry 
blossom  foamed  from  the  radiator — and  we  were  off,  waving 
good-bye  to  the  merry  hotelier. 

The  world  was  a  changed  world  when  we  got  back  to  Mui-gnoc. 
The  sea  had  disappeared  as  though  the  Last  Trump  had  sounded  ; 
the  motor-launch  had  gone  with  it ;  the  Diamant  was  not  in 
sight ;  only  the  Diamanfs  rowing-boat  was  there,  marooned 
upon  the  sand,  waiting  faithfully  for  us,  entrapped  by  an  alien 
element,  like  Casabianca — ail  hope  gone.  Trying  not  to  notice 
the  discouraging  absence  of  sea,  we  boarded  the  boat ;  we  filled 
it  full  of  ourselves,  oranges,  veal,  potatoes,  duck,  beans  .  .  . 
the  cherry  blossom  towered  above  us  like  a  banner.  The  de¬ 
voted  sailors  of  the  Diamant  pushed  the  boat  along  the  sand  ; 
wherever  there  was  a  little  pool  with  a  crab  in  it — or  any  other 
suggestion  of  wetness — they  sprang  nimbly  into  the  boat  and 
tried  to  row,  but  without  success.  The  boat  remained  incurably 
aground,  and  in  the  end,  after  we  had  ploughed  on  for  a  long 
time  without  coming  in  sight  of  anything  that  could  be  called 
rea,  our  hearts  ran  aground,  too  ;  we  despaired.  By  this  time 
we  could  not  even  walk  ashore  dry  shod,  for  we  were  marooned 
in  the  middle  of  a  stretch  of  water  about  an  inch  deep — knee-deep 
for  the  larger  crabs.  Our  Commissaire,  feeling  that  the  honour 
of  his  sea  was  smirched,  uttered  gentle  old  reproaches  in  a 
quavering  stream  ;  the  head-steward  and  sailors  answered  him 
in  indulgent,  comforting  voices ;  evidently  the  relation  between 
master  and  man  was  here  of  a  more  benign  type  than  is  usual 
on  that  stern  element,  the  sea.  But  where  was  that  stern  element, 
any  way  ?  We  all  waved  to  a  distant  group  of  local  fishing 
junks ;  the  Commissaire  waved  the  cherry  blossom,  the  sailors 
bawled  in  the  nyang-nyang  tones  of  their  native  tongue.  Where 
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there  were  fishing  boats,  surely  there  must  be  fish,  and  where 
there  were  fish,  there  must  be  water,  we  thought.  We  were 
right.  One  junk  was  seen  to  advance  a  few  yards  towards  us, 
before  running  aground  herself.  Much  cheered  by  this,  our 
sailors  pushed  us  onwards  and,  in  due  course,  the  two  reluctantly 
amphibian  vessels  came  together.  We  trans-shipped.  In  the 
jimk  we  sat  on  a  rush  mat,  striped  green  and  pink,  on  the  floor, 
a  humped  rattan  roof  over  us.  The  interior  of  the  cylindrical 
cave  in  which  we  sat  was  decorated  with  Tonkinese  tea-tray 
hats,  empty  lobster  pots,  dried  fish  threaded  on  string  in  festoons, 
coils  of  straw  rope,  baskets  containing  brass  knobs  and  empty 
cigarette  tins,  and  other  professional  treasures.  The  junk 
remained  aground.  Everybody  gave  tongue,  and  through  all 
the  shriller  cries  of  excitement  could  be  heard  the  gently 
reproachful  old  voice  of  the  Commissaire  and  the  DiamanVs 
steward’s  dovelike  reassuring  replies.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
steward  was  saying  :  “  There,  there,  now ;  there,  there,”  but  his 
voice  suggested  that  he  was.  Finally  we  were  blown  off,  as  it 
seemed,  by  a  gust  of  frenzied  conversation  from  the  fishermen. 

We  were  moving  at  last.  We  continued  to  move.  We  could 
hear  the  rustling  of  real  sea  outside.  But  where,  we  wondered, 
were  the  crew  of  the  junk  ?  Nobody  was  to  be  seen.  We, 
the  Commissaire  and  the  steward  were,  it  seemed,  now  alone 
on  board.  Another  Marie-Celeste  mystery,  I  thought.  I  leaned 
out  of  our  cave.  The  entire  staff  of  the  junk  were  in  the  sea, 
walking  patiently,  thigh-deep  in  the  sea,  pushing  their  vessel 
along.  Had  the  real  sea,  then,  never  existed  near  Mui-gnoc  ? 
Was  our  arrival  this  morning  nothing  but  a  strange  atavistic 
community  vision  ?  No — for  far,  far  away  now  could  be  seen 
the  Diamant — floating  in  deep  blue  water — clinging  to  the  toe 
of  a  towering  excrescence  of  rock — waiting — waiting  for  her 
darling  lost  Commissaire.  One  could  hear  her  hoarse  tootlings 
of  bereavement.  And  sea  seemed  to  be  suddenly  created  round 
us  by  that  orphaned  voice  from  the  sea.  We  slipped  into  deep 
water  and  heeled  over  as  our  patched  rattan  sail  filled  with  wind. 
Potatoes  hopped  down  the  slope.  The  crew  cleverly  scrambled 
on  board,  like  city  men  catching  a  bus  ;  I  counted  them  anxiously 
— none  was  drowned.  We  reached  the  Diamant  quite  soon 
after  that.  We  boarded  her  on  the  ground  floor,  as  it  were — 
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the  lower  deck,  the  home  of  the  oriental  passengers.  There 
were  scores  of  them  there,  all  asleep  on  the  floor,  each  rolled 
tightly  in  a  blanket — tired  out  with  waiting  for  something  to 
happen.  We  stepped  over  their  bodies  and  climbed  to  the 
loftier  deck  suitable  to  our  loftier  rank.  The  splash  of  the 
paddlewheel  already  announced  that  we  were  headed  for  home. 
The  Commissaire  stood  bowing  with  a  gentle  triumph,  his  arms 
full  of  cherry  blossom.  The  head  steward,  his  lily  white  satin 
suit  only  a  shade  less  lily  white  than  before,  addressed  us  in  his 
usual  way — cooingly — lovingly — archly — with  his  head  on  one 
side,  as  though  we  were  kittens :  “  Messieurs-dames  diner  tout  de 
suite  .  .  .  Messieurs-dames  desirent  blanquette  de  veau  canetons 
rotis  pommes  f rites  haricots  verts  ,  .  ,  .  ? 
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KING  EDWARD  VII 
By  Sir  John  Marriott 

SPEED  is  the  fashionable  fetish  of  the  day.  On  its  altars  a 
daily  sacrifice  of  human  lives  is  offered.  I  should  have 
written  not  the  day  but  the  hour ;  for  allegiance  to 
deities  is  no  less  transient  than  other  loyalties.  Small  wonder, 
then,  that  the  reign  of  Edward  VII,  though  it  closed  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  should  already  be  passing  into  history. 
Of  this  truth  we  have  recently  had  abundant  evidence.  Within 
the  last  five  months  no  fewer  than  five  books*  dealing  with  the 
personality  and  reign  of  King  Edward  have  come  under  my 
notice  ;  probably  there  are  others  which  have  escaped  it.  Long 
before  this  we  had  had  the  “  official  ”  Life  by  Sir  Sidney  Lee, 
Lord  Redesdale’s  intimate  Life  of  Edward  VII  and  his  Memories^ 
Lord  Esher’s  equally  intimate  study.  The  Influence  of  Edward  VII ^ 
not  to  mention  other  works  by  Sir  Lionel  Oust,  Mr.  I.  A.  Farrer 
and  Mr.  E.  Legge.  The  Chancelleries  of  the  Great  Powers 
(including  our  own  Foreign  Office)  continue  to  deluge  the  his¬ 
torian  with  documents  designed  to  illuminate  the  dark  places  of 
the  diplomacy  of  that  critical  period.  In  fine,  we  already  possess 
ample  evidence,  primary  and  secondary,  not  to  mention  a  vast 
pile  of  contemporary  commentaries.  The  latest  of  these  com¬ 
mentaries,  which  include  the  biographies  and  autobiographies  of 
statesmen  and  soldiers,  of  diplomatists  and  publicists,  comes 
from  the  pen  of  a  foreigner.  But  M.  Andr6  Maurois,  if  a 
foreigner,  is  no  stranger  to  England,  nor  are  English  manners 
and  modes  of  thought  strange  to  him.  He  knows  us  in  many 
ways  better  than  we  know  ourselves.  That  knowledge  was 
revealed  in  his  Disraeli ;  it  is  demonstrated  still  more  con¬ 
vincingly  in  his  King  Edward  and  His  Times, 

{*)  King  Edward  VII :  An  Appreciation,  by  E.  P.  Benson  (Longman).  Edwardiati 
England,  F.  J.  C.  Heamshaw  (Enieet  Benn).  Edward  VII,  by  H.  E.  Wortham  (Duck* 
worth).  The  Victorian  Aftermath  (i9oi-i9i4),  by  E.  Wingfield  Stratford  (Rontledge). 
King  Edward  and  His  Times,  by  Andr<  Mautois.  Eng.  tr.  Hamish  Miles  (Cassell). 
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M.  Maurois  belongs  to  the  impressionist  school.  To  read 
him  is  like  drinking  the  finest  Heidsieck  or  Clicquot :  with  the 
sparkle  and  the  fragrance  there  is  also  plenty  of  body.  Only 
those  who  have  themselves  worked  on  this  period  will  recognize 
how  much  of  laborious  research  has  gone  to  the  painting  of  a 
picture  which  to  the  careless  onlooker  seems  to  be  a  brilliant 
impromptu,  effortless  and  seemingly  superficial.  It  is  all  so 
easy  to  read  that  one  is  apt  to  imagine  that  it  cannot  have  been 
difficult  to  write.  But  in  truth  it  is  the  old  story  ;  it  is  the 
supreme  art  which  conceals  all  traces  of  art.  M.  Maurois  is  a 
consummate  craftsman  and  never  has  the  mastery  of  his  craft 
been  more  brilliantly  displayed  than  in  this  study  of  King 
Edward  and  his  reign.  There  are  a  few  slips  more  noticeable 
when  M.  Maurois  is  dealing  with  past  history  than  with  contem¬ 
porary  politics  ;  but  they  are  few  and  relatively  insignificant. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  it  for  a  recital  of  facts  that  Englishmen  will  go  to 
M.  Maurois.  They  have  become  sufficiently  familiar.  It  is  to 
gaze  upon  the  finely  cut  cameos  which  confront  us  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion  in  this  gallery. 

The  portraits  of  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward  are  more 
than  cameos.  So  is  that  of  the  German  Emperor  William  II. 
It  is  only,  indeed,  with  the  last  phase  of  Queen  Victoria’s  life  that 
M.  Maurois  deals,  when  she  had  already  become  a  half-deified 
figure  to  her  subjects  throughout  the  world.  But  it  forms  a 
wonderfully  skilful  introduction  to  the  new  era  which  opened 
with  the  accession  of  her  son. 

King  Edward  was  already  in  his  sixtieth  year  when  he  came 
to  the  throne.  Never  had  an  English  Sovereign  been  exposed 
to  so  long  a  probation  as  Heir  Apparent.  Enough,  perhaps  too 
much,  has  already  been  said  about  the  unwisdom  of  the  Prince’s 
upbringing  and  education.  His  marriage  marked  the  end  of 
this  apprenticeship.  But  the  Queen  still  persistently  refused  to 
admit  him  to  partnership.  She  mistrusted  his  discretion  and 
underrated  his  capacity.  It  was  an  unforgivable  offence  that 
he  was  so  unlike  his  father  ;  how  closely  he  resembled  his  mother 
was,  maybe,  less  apparent  to  her.  The  Prince  had  no  literary 
tastes,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  learnt  more  from  men  than 
ever  his  accomplished  father  learnt  from  books.  His  capacity 
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for  picking  brains  amounted  to  genius,  and  the  pickings  were  care¬ 
fully  garnered,  for  he  had  an  orderly  mind  and  a  retentive  memory. 
Nor  did  he  lack  ambition.  But  every  effort  that  he  made  to  find 
serious  employment  was  thwarted  by  the  Queen. 

The  results,  though  in  one  respect  less  calamitous  than  they 
might  have  been,  were  palpable.  On  the  one  hand  the  Prince 
was  driven  to  find  an  outlet  for  his  exuberant  vitality  in  a  life 
of  pleasure  and  sport,  but  on  the  other  he  acquired  the  habit  of 
travel.  By  the  time  he  came  to  the  throne  he  had  seen  more  of 
the  Queen’s  Empire  than  any  of  his  predecessors  ;  he  had  also 
made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  nearly  all  the  rulers  and  most 
of  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  and  had  obtained  first  hand  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  main  lines  and  even  the  by-paths  of  European 
diplomacy.  He  was  not,  therefore,  ill-equipped  for  the  task 
that  awaited  him. 

Nevertheless,  it  were  idle  to  deny  that  his  accession  was  regarded 
in  many  quarters  with  considerable  misgiving  and  even  appre¬ 
hension.  The  Coburgs,  it  has  been  well  said,  made  monarchy 
respectable.  But  Edward  VII  was  not  a  Coburg  but  a  Han¬ 
overian  ;  he  resembled  neither  his  great  uncle  Leopold  nor  his 
father,  and  least  of  all  the  only  Tudor  whose  blood  ran  in  his 
veins  (as  he  once  reminded  the  Master  of  Trinity).  The  new 
King  possessed,  however,  one  great  asset.  He  was  immensely 
popular.  His  capacity  for  making  friends  was  phenomenal. 
Most  of  his  intimate  friends  were  indeed  to  be  found  not  among 
statesmen  nor  among  the  old  nobility  but  among  the  nouveaux 
riches.  Yet  there  were  exceptions.  His  friendship  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  have  been  partly  due  to  filial  reaction,  and  his 
intimacy  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke  was  certainly  not  shared  with 
his  mother.  Mr.  Balfour’s  subtleties  were  entirely  beyond  his 
reach,  and  he  was  more  at  home  with  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  than  with  Mr.  Asquith.  He  had  a  cordial  liking  for 
Mr.  Haldane  and  highly  appreciated  his  work  at  the  War  Office  ; 
and  for  Lord  Fisher.  With  other  leading  statesmen  his  relations 
were  hardly  more  than  official,  save  with  men  like  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  Lord  Rosebery  who,  though  busied  with  affairs, 
also  shared  his  love  of  sport. 

With  sportsmen  of  all  classes  he  was  especially  popular,  but 
the  middle  classes,  particularly  the  nonconformists,  were  gravely 
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apprehensive  lest  the  high  standard  of  decorum  maintained 
by  Queen  Victoria  should,  under  the  new  regime,  be  lowered. 
They  looked  askance  at  the  man  with  whose  name  gossip  had 
long  been  busy,  who  had  twice  figured  prominently  in  society 
scandals.  True  it  was,  that  from  the  ordeal  of  the  Mordaunt  divorce 
suit  the  Prince  had  emerged  scathless,  and  that  in  the  Tranby 
Croft  case  he  was  only  indirectly  concerned.  Yet  the  respectable 
middle  classes  with  Puritan  traditions  felt  it  to  be  indecorous 
that  an  Heir  Apparent  should  be  even  named  in  a  divorce  suit, 
and  should  have  to  appear,  if  only  as  a  witness,  in  connection  with 
a  baccarat  scandal.  He  could  truthfully  plead  that  he  had  never 
played  cards  for  money  until  invited  to  do  so  by  Bishop  Wilber- 
force  of  Oxford.  But  even  if  the  nonconformist  conscience 
could  condone  threepenny  whist  in  an  Episcopal  Palace,  it  strained 
at  baccarat  played  with  £10  counters  at  Tranby  Croft. 

So  there  were  misgivings.  The  public  had  heard  too  much  of 
one  aspect  of  the  Prince’s  life,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
the  other :  about  the  hard  work  he  had  done,  side  by  side  with 
“  Labour  ”  politicians  on  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing 
of  the  Poor,  or  that  on  Old  Age  Pensions;  of  his  keen  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  voluntary  hospitals  and  his  work  as  a  trustee  of 
the  British  Museum. 

All  apprehensions  were,  however,  quickly  dissipated.  Unlike 
Henry  V,  Edward  VII  was  never  forgetful  as  King  of  the  friends 
he  had  made  as  Prince,  and  though  Buckingham  Palace  ceased 
to  be  a  “  sepulchre  ”,  it  was  not  only  to  the  ”  Marlborough 
House  Set  ”  that  its  doors  were  thrown  open.  Entirely  devoid 
of  pomposity.  King  Edward  was  always  mindful  of  his  dignity, 
and  any  impertinence  or  unwarranted  familiarity  met  with 
instant  and  deserved  rebuke.  Of  sustained  rancour  or  resent¬ 
ment,  however,  he  was  incapable.  His  temper  was  sunny,  his 
charm  irresistible,  and  he  diffused  good  humour  among  all  who 
were  in  contact  with  him.  Le  roi  charmeur  was  Lord  Rosebery’s 
apt  description. 

But  his  charm  was  not  merely  the  charm  of  manner.  It  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  genuine  interest  in  men  and  women  and  from 
unaffected  sympathy  with  their  interests. 

He  was,  said  Lord  Esher,  who  knew  him  well,  “  extraordinarily 
well  equipped  for  the  gravest  problem  with  which  a  Sovereign 
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has  to  deal,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  eternal  problem  of  making 
good  use  of  the  average  man.  ...  It  was  the  power  of  raising 
a  man  in  his  own  estimation  which  was  the  mainspring  of  the 
King’s  influence  ”.  That  is  a  shrewd  and  just  observation. 

King  Edward  always  preferred  the  spoken  to  the  written  word. 
His  communications  with  his  Ministers  were,  unlike  his  mother’s, 
oral  and  personal  and  he  was  himself  a  ready  speaker.  Perfectly 
chosen  words  came  naturally  to  him  and  his  speeches  were  as 
a  rule  impromptu.  The  formal  speeches  prepared  for  him  by 
Secretaries  were  generally  put  aside.  “  Everybody  knows  ”,  he 
said,  ”  that  I  don’t  talk  like  that.” 

So  much  for  the  man.  As  a  king  the  promise  made  in  his 
first  speech  to  the  Council  was  strictly  fulfilled.  ”  In  under¬ 
taking  the  heavy  load  which  now  devolves  upon  me,  I  am  fully 
determined  to  be  a  constitutional  sovereign  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  and  as  long  as  there  is  breath  in  my  body  to  work 
for  the  good  and  amelioration  of  my  people.”  But  although 
King  Edward  never  transgressed  the  narrow  limits  of  his  consti¬ 
tutional  powers,  he  was  not  less  firm  than  his  mother  in 
adherence  to  tradition,  and  not  less  tenacious  of  the  Royal  Pre¬ 
rogative.  He  repelled,  for  instance,  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Balfour  (who  was  characteristically  casual  in  these  matters) 
that  he  should  open  his  first  Parliament  not  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  in  Westminster  Hall.  He  personally  read  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  and  before  doing  so  made  the  Statutory  Declar¬ 
ation  as  required  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Declaration  con¬ 
tained  words  which  King  Edward  regarded  as  gratuitously 
offensive  to  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects :  he  read  them  in  a 
noticeably  low  voice  and  insisted  that  the  form  of  the  Declaration 
should  be  amended  so  that  none  of  his  successors  should  ”  have 
to  make  such  a  Declaration  in  such  crude  language”.  The 
Government  agreed,  but  handled  the  delicate  matter  so  clumsily 
that  not  until  after  the  accession  of  King  George  was  the  Declar¬ 
ation  amended.  In  regard  to  the  Royal  Titles  they  were  less 
tardy,  and  by  an  Act  passed  in  1901  His  Majesty  was  empowered 
”  with  a  view  to  the  recognition  of  his  Colonial  possessions  ”  to 
make  by  Proclamation  an  appropriate  addition  to  the  royal  style 
and  title.  A  Proclamation  was  accordingly  made  on  November 
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4th,  1901,  and  henceforward  King  Edward  VII  was  “  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  King,  etc.f 

Historically  the  importance  of  King  Edward’s  brief  reign 
centres  on  two  points :  the  diplomatic  revolution,  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  which  he  powerfully  contributed  ;  and  the  consti¬ 
tutional  revolution  which,  had  his  life  been  spared,  his  tact 
might  perchance  have  averted. 

King  Edward  came  to  the  throne  at  a  moment  when  the 
relations  between  his  country  and  its  European  neighbours  was 
exceptionally  difficult.  We  were  still  harassed  by  the  South 
African  war.  Ultimate  victory  in  that  struggle  could  not  be 
denied  to  us,  but  it  was  disappointingly  delayed.  We  had  not 
a  single  friend  in  Europe  except  Italy.  The  German  Govern¬ 
ment  had  behaved  well,  but  the  German  people  were  as  hostile 
to  us  as  were  the  French.  The  Triple  Alliance  concluded  by 
Bismarck  between  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  was  intact,  and 
Rumania  and  Turkey  had  been  admitted  as  sleeping  partners  to 
the  same  firm. 

Confronting  the  Triple  Alliance  was  the  Dual  Alliance  of 
France  and  Russia.  Great  Britain  remained  in  isolation,  which, 
if  splendid,  was  questionably  safe.  Attempts  had  been  made 
by  Germany  to  tempt  us  to  abandon  our  isolated  attitude,  but 
though  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  inclined  to  go  more  than  half-way 
towards  meeting  the  German  advances.  Lord  Salisbury  firmly 
discouraged  them. 

In  1900,  however.  Lord  Salisbury  gave  up  the  Foreign  Office 
to  Lord  Lansdowne,  whose  outlook  upon  affairs  had  been 
widened  by  experience  of  Ottawa  and  Simla.  King  Edward, 
too,  brought  to  the  consideration  of  foreign  policy  a  mind  not 
only  fresh,  but  exceptionally  well  informed.  Between  the  King 
and  his  nephew  at  Berlin  relations  were  always  uncertain  and 
frequently  something  worse.  “  Never  ”,  says  M.  Maurois, 
”  were  two  men  less  made  to  understand  each  other  .  .  . 
The  Prince  was  kindly  disposed,  modest  and  practical ;  the 
Emperor,  capricious,  vain,  romantic.  ...  To  William  the  Prince 
was  the  paragon  of  that  tranquil  English  assurance  which  at  once 


(t)  This  style  was  in  consequence  of  the  disintegration  of  "  The  United  Kingdom  “ 
farther  alter^  in  1937.  The  words  italicized  in  the  text  being  omitted. 
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disconcerted  and  vexed  him.*’  It  is  a  shrewd  analysis.  But 
although  personal  relations  between  uncle  and  nephew  were 
frequently  strained,  King  Edward  was  anxious  to  keep  on  friendly 
terms  with  Germany,  as  indeed  with  everyone  else.  Especially 
with  France. 

How  far  was  the  Anglo-French  Entente  due  to  the  initiative  of 
King  Edward  ?  That  is  a  question  which  has  been  endlessly 
discussed  and  never  with  greater  sagacity  than  by  M.  Maurois. 
Mr.  Balfour  (in  1915)  described  the  attribution  of  the  Entente 
policy  to  King  Edward  as  a  “  foolish  piece  of  gossip”,  and  added 
that  ”  he  never  made  an  important  suggestion  of  any  sort  on 
large  questions  of  policy  ”.  A  study  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
Papers  led  Lord  Newton  to  a  similar  conclusion,  and  it  is  sub¬ 
stantially  confirmed  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  {Twenty-Five  Years ^ 
1-205),  though  the  latter  adds  :  “  Had  his  Ministers  reversed  this 
policy  (in  friendship  with  P'rance  and  Russia)  he  would,  I  imagine, 
have  made  it  clear  to  them  that  he  disliked  what  they  were  doing 
and  thought  it  unwise.  As  it  was,  he  never  left  a  doubt  that  the 
policy  we  were  pursuing  had  his  cordial  approval  and  goodwill. 
But  never  for  a  moment  did  he  suggest  that  this  policy  should  be 
given  a  point  against  Germany  ...” 

Testimony  of  such  weight  and  authority  M.  Maurois  does  not 
attempt  to  controvert.  Yet  he  contrives  to  give  a  somewhat 
different  impression  as  to  the  influence  exerted  by  King  Edward 
on  the  international  situation.  Of  the  King’s  visit  to  Paris  in 
1903  he  gives  a  vivid  account  and  adds  :  “  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  that  the  journey  of  one  single  man  should  have  the  power 
to  transmute  in  less  than  a  week  the  sentiments  of  a  people,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  decline  of  Anglophobia  in  France 
dates  from  that  visit.” 

Precisely.  King  Edward  neither  initiated  nor  completed  the 
Entente.  That  was  the  work  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  M.  Paul 
Cambon,  powerfully  supported  by  Lord  Cromer.  But  the  King 
did  much  to  create  a  favourable  atmosphere  for  the  work  of  the 
diplomatists.  Speaking  in  London  some  years  later  M.  Poincard 
put  the  matter  in  its  true  light.  Never,  he  said,  would  his 
compatriots  forget  “  I’heureuse  impulsion  donn6e  en  cette  occasion 
decisive  (the  visit  of  1903)  par  sa  Majist6  .  .  .  k  I’oeuvre  de  Con¬ 
corde  qui  lui  a  surv^cu.”  ”  Impulsion  ”  is  the  appropriate 
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word  employed  with  Gallic  precision  by  M.  Poincar^. 

Similarly  in  regard  to  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement.  “  This 
idea  of  an  Anglo-Russian  reconciliation  was”,  writes  M.  Maurois, 
”  the  policy  of  the  King  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  as  well  as  of 
Chamberlain”.  The  ground  for  it  was  prepared  by  the  arrival 
(November,  1903)  of  a  new  Russian  Ambassador  in  the  person  of 
Count  Benckendorff,  a  family  friend  of  Queen  Alexandra.  At  his 
first  interview  with  the  King  the  latter  opened  the  question  of 
an  Anglo-Russian  Agreement,  but  again  it  was  left  to  the  res¬ 
ponsible  statesmen  to  carry  the  project  through.  Yet  in  all  this 
there  was  no  hostility  to  Germany.  If  the  latter  ultimately 
found  herself  ”  encircled  ”  the  encirclement  was  due  not  to  the 
Machiavallian  designs  of  King  Edward,  but,  as  the  best  German 
historians  now  admit,  to  the  clumsy  diplomacy  of  Biilow  and 
Holstein  and  to  the  restless  vanity  of  their  master. 

Of  the  Constitutional  crisis  provoked  by  the  ”  People’s 
Budget  ”,  King  Edward  saw  the  beginning  but  not  the  end. 
M.  Maurois  takes  the  view  that  the  Budget  of  1909  was  deliber¬ 
ately  designed  to  provoke  the  Peers  to  conflict.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  King,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  urged  the  Lords  to  accept 
it.  Most  people  are  now  agreed  that  the  Peers  would  have  been 
wise  to  follow  his  advice.  They  ignored  it :  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
exulted  :  ‘‘  We  have  got  them  at  last.” 

Then  came  the  Election  of  January,  1910.  The  answer  of 
Demos  was  not  free  from  ambiguity  and  when,  in  April,  the  King 
returned  from  a  holiday  at  Biarritz  he  found  himself  faced  by  a 
political  impasse.  As  against  the  Conservatives  the  Radicals 
had  in  the  new  Parliament  a  majority  of  two  only;  the  Socialists 
numbered  forty-two  and  the  Irish  and  Nationalists  eighty-two. 
The  Irishmen  detested  the  Lloyd  George  Budget,  but  in  the  1906 
Parliament  the  Radicals  had  been  independent  of  their  support; 
in  the  Parliament  of  1910  they  were  not.  Had  the  Nationalists 
united  with  the  Conservatives  to  defeat  the  Budget  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  been  out. 

In  the  campaign  against  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  the 
Nationalists  were  as  eager  as  Radicals  or  Socialists.  Unless  the 
powers  of  the  Second  Chamber  were  curtailed  there  was  no 
hope  for  Home  Rule.  Evidently,  then,  it  was  a  case  for  a  bar- 
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gain.  Nevertheless,  so  “  exorbitant  ”  (the  word  was  Asquith’s) 
were  the  demands  of  Mr.  Redmond  that  some  of  the  Ministers 
would  have  preferred  immediate  resignation  to  submission.  But 
their  courage  quickly  revived  and  an  “  understanding  ”  was 
reached.  The  Nationalists  helped  the  Radicals  to  carry  their 
Budget ;  the  Radicals  joined  with  Socialists  and  Nationalists  to 
remove  the  last  obstacle  to  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 

To  the  problem  of  the  Second  Chamber  the  King  had  given 
much  thought.  (Though  the  least  vain  or  pompous  of  men  the 
King  had  a  high  sense  both  of  the  dignity  and  of  the  utility 
of  the  Crown.)  An  attack  on  the  hereditary  principle  as  enshrined 
in  the  House  of  Lords  seemed  to  him  to  menace  the  principle 
of  an  hereditary  monarchy.  Moreover,  as  a  peace-lover,  he  had 
watched  with  deepening  anxiety  the  development  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  two  Houses. 

Accordingly,  after  the  January  Election,  he  communicated  to 
Lord  Crewe,  his  guest  at  Windsor,  and  a  leading  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  his  own  plan  for  a  reconstituted  Second  Chamber. 
He  would  have  left  to  all  hereditary  Peers  the  right  to  sit  and 
speak  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  have  restricted  the  right  of 
voting  to  one  hundred  members  nominated  in  equal  proportions 
by  the  leaders  of  the  two  Parties  in  the  Upper  House.  There 
was,  as  he  shrewdly  pointed  out,  a  great  deal  of  independent 
opinion  among  the  Peers  and  he  was  convinced  that,  even  though 
the  hundred  nominees  were  originally  selected  as  strong  partisans, 
there  would  always  be  found  among  them  when  it  came  to  a 
critical  division  enough  moderate-minded  men  to  avert  a  conflict 
between  the  two  Houses.  Whatever  be  thought  of  the  merits  of 
the  scheme,  the  formulation  of  it  by  the  King  showed,  as  Lord 
Crewe  said,  “  a  shrewd  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  surround¬ 
ing  the  creation  of  a  new  Second  Chamber  ”. 

Whether,  had  he  lived,  the  King  could  have  influenced  the 
course  of  events  in  the  direction  he  desired  must  be  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  The  end  had  come.  Almost  up  to  the  hour  of  his 
death  King  Edward  insisted,  though  wretchedly  ill,  on  transacting 
business  of  State.  He  was  in  truth  a  great  public  servant,  and  his 
death,  coming  when  it  did,  was  a  tragic  blow  to  his  own  country 
and  perhaps  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Europe  was  hardly  less 
perturbed  than  England  at  the  news  of  his  death,  and  the  presence 
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of  eight  Kings  among  the  mourners  at  his  funeral  testified  to 
their  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Empire. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  was  no  courtier,  declared  that 
Edward  VII  was  the  greatest  King  of  England  since  William  the 
Conqueror.  But  it  was  not  only  the  descendant  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  that  King  Edward  impressed  with  a  sense  of  greatness. 
“  That  is  the  greatest  man  that  ever  I  had  speech  of.”  Such  was 
the  comment  of  a  red-hot  Radical,  after  his  first  interview  with 
the  King.  But  King  Edward  wrote  his  own  Epitaph :  Mon 
metier  a  mot  est  d'Stre  rot.  His  mitier  was  fulfilled. 


MAURICE  HEWLETT  RECONSIDERED  I 

By  Richard  Church  I 

IT  is  exciting  to  be  living  at  a  time  of  crisis.  One  may  say, 

“  What  does  that  mean.  Is  not  every  moment  of  life  a 
time  of  crisis  ?  ”  That  is  an  impracticable  truth  for  the 
critic.  Judging  or  recording  the  evolution  of  large  events  in 
life  or  the  arts,  he  has  to  withdraw  himself  somewhat  from  the  1 
smaller  activities,  and  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  moments  fl 
and  movements  of  more  obvious  significance.  He  has  ample  ] 
opportunity  today.  We  have  had  fifteen  years  of  inert  drifting  J 
since  the  War  shook  us  loose  from  our  Victorian  moorings,  p! 
The  resultant  bewilderment  has  found  expression  in  many  ways  ;  | 

social  hedonism,  literary  autopsies  and  gropings  into  the  bowels  | 
of  consciousness.  Despair  and  a  cracked-voice  gaiety  have  j 
made  the  dominant  note.  “  Nowhere  to  go  ;  no  one  to  love  ;  U 
let  me  creep  back  to  the  dark  past  (the  coal-black  mammy),  | 
back  into  the  womb  of  time,  the  blood  stream  (D.  H.  Lawrence) ;  I 
back  into  the  paternal  arms  of  the  Church  (T.  S.  Eliot).”  That  * 
has  been  the  cry.  ] 

The  sense  of  adventure  has  died.  Youthfulness  has  died.  ^ 
Nowhere  to  go,  nothing  to  explore,  no  banner  to  unfurl  !  An 
atmosphere  of  drab,  urban  midday  listlessness.  Dusty  streets  ;  v 
disillusionment ;  cynical  paralysis  of  will  venting  itself  in  a  i- 
hysteria  for  speed  and  meaningless  sensationalism.  These  are,  j 
or  have  been,  the  spirit  of  the  post-war  age. 

But  now  something  else  is  happening.  The  world  is  beginning 
to  recover  from  its  fit  of  the  sulks.  It  is  beginning  to  believe  in 
something  again  ;  and  to  believe  in  something  is  to  manifest 
the  genius  of  humanity.  At  once  poetry  lifts  its  head.  We  can 
hear  one  or  two  authentic  voices,  among  them  one  promising 
great  music  and  great  faith,  the  two  requisites  of  major  poetry. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Stephen  Spender.  Here  is  an  artist  with  a  sense 
of  joy  (albeit  expressed  in  tragic  and  pathetic  outcry)  and  a 
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feeling  for  structure.  The  spirit  infecting  him  will  inevitably 
develop  rapidly,  for  it  is  the  spirit  of  life,  of  action,  and  not  of 
death,  of  re-action.  Ever  since  the  war  we  have  been  disguising 
the  normal  energy  of  life  ;  parading  in  sham  cere-cloths. 

It  is  good  now  to  snuff  the  morning  air,  to  sense  the  silence 
of  dawn  after  the  fifteen-year  night  of  cocktail  hilarity.  Now 
that  we  have  finished  breaking  up  the  furniture,  we  can  begin 
to  think  with  Nietzsche,  of  “  taking  the  right  to  create  new 
values”.  That  positive  activity  will  at  once  show  itself  in  the 
arts  by  a  return  to  concrete  symbols  and  a  conscious  architecture. 
It  will  be  a  large  movement,  romantic  in  its  compulsion  by 
rebellious  faith,  and  classic  in  its  demand  for  shape.  Those 
two  wretched  words,  romantic  and  classic y  will  in  fact  be  thrown 
aside  as  symbols  of  an  outworn  dualism. 

It  would  be  stimulating  to  explore  the  potentialities  further, 
but  I  am  concerned  at  the  moment  to  point  out  the  effects  of  this 
new  activity  upon  our  loyalties  toward  the  great  figures  of  the 
past.  Heroic  figures,  and  all  who  stood  for  a  belief  in  the 
heroic  virtues,  have  been  pushed  aside.  Carlyle,  Emerson, 
Browning,  their  names  are  never  mentioned  (except  to  be  con¬ 
demned  as  those  of  crude  vulgarians).  Even  Conrad,  Hardy, 
and  Hewlett,  though  so  much  nearer  to  our  times,  have  been 
pushed  into  limbo. 

But  I  think  that  soon  we  shall  find  a  new  interest  in  an  artist 
such  as  Hewlett.  He  had  a  taste  of  fame  and  even  popularity 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  since  his  death  on  June  15th, 
1923,  his  name  has  seldom  been  mentioned  in  criticism  or  literary 
conversations. 

I  am  puzzled  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  neglect.  I  should 
have  thought  that  a  mind  so  lacking  in  dogma  and  so  abundant 
in  observation  would  have  appealed  to  an  age  which  calls  itself 
scientific.  Is  it  possible  that  we  are  less  detached  than  we 
appear  to  be  ;  that  our  scepticism  and  freedom  from  super¬ 
stition  are  only  a  surface  fashion  ?  Threatened  on  one  hand  by 
Communism  and  on  the  other  by  Fascism,  those  neo- Spartan 
experiments  for  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  individual  man  to  the 
dreary  exigencies  of  a  servile  State,  ought  we  not  to  appreciate 
an  artist  who  has  shown  so  superbly  the  tragedy  of  the  conflict 
between  the  one  and  the  other  ?  For  that  is  the  gist  of  Hewlett's 
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work.  With  an  infinite  variety  of  humour  and  irony,  he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  the  fight  put  up  by 
Average  Man  against  the  odds  of  circumstance  and  inheritance. 
No  English  poet  surpassed  Hewlett  in  his  sense  of  historic  realism. 
He  had  the  power  to  incorporate  himself  into  the  past — par¬ 
ticularly  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries — and  to  explore 
every  political  and  social  facet  of  the  period  in  which  he  set 
his  characters.  And  in  every  setting  he  was  sensitive  to  the 
special  tyrannies,  frauds,  pretences,  and  other  evils  adopted  by 
the  greed  of  man  for  power.  Political  vitality  is  another  phrase 
which  one  might  use  when  searching  for  the  chief  motives 
of  this  artist’s  work.  And  political  vitality  is  a  factor  of  daily 
life  in  which  everybody  is  interested  today.  It  is  more  significant, 
at  least  in  our  consciousness,  than  the  spirit  of  sexual  love  or 
personal  greed. 

Those  two  forces,  having  usurped  the  world  of  art  since  the 
Reformation,  are  pushed  back  a  little  at  the  moment,  and  the  art 
and  literature  of  today  seem  to  be  occupying  themselves  more 
with  civic,  political,  and  social  drama.  In  this  they  are  re¬ 
peating  in  a  secular  form,  the  preoccupations  of  Medieval  art. 
I  can  imagine,  for  example,  that  an  equivalent  of  Dante  might 
arise  in  our  time,  to  write  a  New  Constitution y  and  an  Undivine 
Comedy,  which  should  re-orientate  the  spirit  of  man  to  the 
international  necessities  of  the  Age,  and  trace  the  journey  of  the 
individual  through  the  new  Cosmos  mapped  by  experimental 
science  and  psychology. 

Throughout  his  life,  Hewlett  insisted  upon  the  importance 
of  this  largeness  of  design.  In  his  first  book.  Earthwork  out  of 
Tuscany y  written  when  he  was  thirty-four,  he  said  that  “  the 
first  thing  your  painter  must  seek  is  to  fill  his  wall  ”,  and  by  that 
he  meant  more  than  the  mere  mechanics  of  adequate  design. 
His  phrase  had  a  social  sense  ;  he  wanted  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  an  individual  was  an  element  in  the  body  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  forced  nilly-willy  to  contribute  to  the  needs  thereof, 
whether  with  personal  elation  or  exhaustion.  In  his  two  great 
historic  novels,  Richard  Yea-and-Nayy  and  The  Queen*s  Quahy 
the  chief  characters  and  the  pivotal  action  represented  this  fatal 
relationship  between  two  forces  whose  incompatibility  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  subject  matter  of  all  art,  both  tragic  and  comic,  that 
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deals  with  human  problems.  Hewlett  shows  us  Richard  Lion- 
heart  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  both  in  the  throes  of  their 
desperate  struggle  to  rescue  their  love  from  the  exigent  demands 
of  their  regal  state.  In  his  characteristic  way,  he  shows  them 
fighting  with  every  wile  and  force  which  they  could  command  ; 
beginning  at  first  with  discretion  and  a  certain  subservience, 
but  gradually  baring  fangs  and  discarding  safety  and  honour 
as  the  hated  but  authoritative  enemy  closed  about  them  to 
crush  their  personal  values  and  desires.  There,  surely,  are 
tragedies  which  should  interest  the  modern  reader,  who  sees  in 
his  own  life  that  conflict  accelerated  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  our  time. 

Not  only  in  representing  that  conflict,  however,  is  Hewlett 
topical.  More  especially  might  he  appeal  to  us  by  his  examination 
of  it.  As  he  matured  in  his  work,  we  see  him  more  and  more 
dissatisfied  with  giving  highly-dressed  versions  of  that  conflict. 
His  political  and  ethical  curiosity  urged  him  to  find  out  more 
about  the  adversary  who  always  came  out  triumphant.  He 
asked  himself,  what  it  was,  beneath  its  various  disguises  of  social 
and  moral  order.  It  might  call  itself  Chivalry,  Feudal  System, 
Roman  Catholic  Faith,  Calvinism,  Divine  Right  of  Kings, 
Parliamentary  Prerogative,  or  any  other  contradictory  titles,  but 
it  could  not  disguise  from  him  the  fact  that  it  was  a  tyrant  as 
well  over  the  good  as  the  evil  impulses  of  a  man’s  heart  and 
mind. 

As  this  quest  became  more  conscious  so  Hewlett’s  work 
grew  to  a  closer  co-ordination  ;  and  not  only  his  literary  work, 
but  his  life.  As  a  poet,  he  dedicated  himself  in  his  novels,  verse, 
and  essays  to  the  examination  of  this  problem  of  the  identity 
of  the  intangible  tyrant :  and  as  a  man,  he  took  all  possible 
practical  steps  to  acquaint  himself  at  first  hand  with  examples 
of  the  struggle,  and  to  contribute  as  far  as  he  could  toward  the 
strengthening  of  the  individual  against  any  and  every  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  force  that  threatened  the  freedom  and  existence 
of  personal  identity.  In  politics  a  democrat,  he  acted  as  a  justice 
of  the  peace  in  the  West  of  England,  combining  a  rich  Toryism 
with  a  startling  sense  of  healthy  anarchy  toward  any  social 
structure  that  savoured  of  the  hated  tyranny.  In  this  passion 
for  freedom,  for  enabling  every  man  to  be  master  of  his  own 
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destiny,  Hewlett  lived  and  fought  and  laboured  with  such  a 
selfless  enthusiasm  and  dignity,  that  one  may  say  (as  an  intimate 
and  lifelong  friend  described  him),  “  Hewlett  was  the  greatest 
man  I  had  ever  met”.  Certainly  it  would  be  a  happy  task 
to  make  some  inquiry  into  his  life,  and  to  piece  together  a  record 
of  his  work  and  the  testimony  of  his  many  friends.  He  was  a 
man  who  fought  down  his  despair,  and  mastered  a  native 
melancholy,  ordering  his  life  always  on  the  axiom  that 
"  Times  shall  be  better,  ere  they  be  worse.” 

That  is  a  very  apt  quotation  for  our  modern  troubles.  It 
is  taken  from  Hewlett’s  Song  of  the  PloWy  a  kind  of  sub- 
Constitutional  History  of  England  written  in  terza  rima^  a  verse 
form  whose  difficulties  in  English  have  made  it  rarely  used. 
Shelley  mastered  it,  in  his  Dantesque  fragment  The  Triumph  of 
Life.  Swinburne  made  some  short  essays ;  and  the  late 
Professor  Anderson  used  it  excellently  in  his  translation  of  the 
Divine  Comedy  recently  published  by  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  But  for  a  vigorous  and  simple  use  of  this  exotic  form 
Hewlett’s  long  poem  is  the  best  in  the  language.  The  Song  of 
the  Plow  (he  almost  called  it  The  Hadgiad)  was  first  published 
serially  before  the  War  by  Harold  Monro  in  Poetry  and  Drama. 
It  appeared  in  book  form  in  October,  1916,  and  was  reprinted 
a  month  later.  How  much  it  is  still  read  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I 
seldom  see  it  quoted,  seldom  hear  it  mentioned.  Mr.  Compton 
Mackenzie  recently  recommended  it  as  a  book  to  take  on  holiday, 
and  expressed  surprise  that  it  was  so  neglected  nowadays.  Well 
he  might !  For  this  poem  is  a  magnificent  statement  of  Hewlett’s 
philosophy  clothed  in  all  the  fine  idiosyncrasy  and  charm  which 
developed  as  the  man’s  character  hardened  under  the  strain  of 
his  fight.  That  fight,  as  I  have  tried  to  make  clear,  was  a  battle 
to  overcome  despair  amid  an  age  that  was  destroying  everything 
he  believed  in.  He  saw  tradition  crumbling  ;  his  ears  lost  the 
sound  and  significance  of  the  old  speech  ;  his  eyes  were  hurt 
with  the  industrialisation  of  the  countryside  ;  and  his  conscience, 
dignity,  and  sense  of  adventure  were  outraged  by  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  Machine  Age  (in  all  its  myriad  manifestations)  upon 
the  liberty  and  good  taste  of  the  individual.  One  might  say  he 
became  a  little  Englander  and  a  Guild  Socialist.  He  might  have 
done  worse  ;  but  it  would  be  inadequate  to  label  him  thus. 
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His  belief  embraced  the  living  qualities  of  those  creeds  ;  but  it 
was  larger,  more  enriched  with  poetic  vision,  more  warm  with  a 
singular  passion  fixed  here  and  there  and  everywhere  by  contact 
with  one  man  and  another  man,  by  one  relation  of  injustice  and 
by  another  of  heroism.  He  was  mercurial,  feather-heeled,  as 
the  true  poet  should  be  ;  always  on  the  point  of  agony,  and 
therefore  always  voicing  his  experiences  in  the  worlds  of  conduct 
and  of  ideas. 

The  Song  of  the  Plow  is  the  summing  up  and  final  synthesis  of 
these  experiences.  It  expresses  his  beliefs  and  his  love,  and  also 
his  condemnations  and  his  hates.  It  might  be  called  the  epic 
of  Humility,  unique  because  it  gives  grandeur  to  that  which  is 
servile,  and  a  kind  of  song-glory  to  that  which  is  dumb. 

The  following  quotation,  perhaps,  gives  an  epitome  of  its 
purpose  and  also  states  the  character  and  personality  of  its 
author. 

“  ‘  Let  purple  ink 

Content,’  said  I,  ‘  the  eagle-quills ; 

A  drabber  fluid  shall  mine  drink 

To  hymn  the  plowshare,  not  the  brand ; 
m  voice  the  tears  upon  the  brink 
That  often  dript  upon  the  hand. 

And  if  it  be  that  all  the  sighs 
I  hear  behind  the  brazen  band 
Shall  be  assuaged ;  and  if  men's  eyes 
Looked  forthright  cheerly  once  again. 

With  prescience  may  my  pen  be  wise. 

And  my  heart  apt  to  tongue  the  strain 
Of  England  held  by  English  folk. 

And  English  folk  not  cleft  in  twain  ! 

What’s  Empire  but  a  sable  smoke 

Crowning  a  smother  of  ill-content  ? 

Lazarus  sore  in  a  silk  cloak. 

With  sharp  bones  staring  thro’  a  rent ! 

Who,  knowing  the  leper’s  maddening  itch 
Beneath  the  stiff  habiliment. 

Would  not  give  all  that  made  him  rich 
For  one  clear  day  that  saw  him  sane, 

Whole  man,  altho’  without  a  stitch 
To  cover  him  from  wind  and  rain  ?  ’ 

Then,  where  the  forest  on  the  ridge 
Thrusts  his  green  shoulder  to  the  plain, 

I  saw  the  end  of  Privilege.” 

These  lines  show  the  quality  of  the  verse ;  its  spareness,  its 
muscularity.  They  show  the  aesthetic  creed  of  an  artist  who 
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disagreed  with  Matthew  Arnold  in  the  statement  that  “  Homer 
was  an  exponent  of  the  grand  manner  ”  ;  who  himself  trans¬ 
lated  twelve  staves  of  the  Iliad  into  blank  verse  built  up  on  the 
following  credo:  “  Grand  manner  I  don’t  find.  I  find  idiom, 
racy  language,  great  directness  and  simplicity,  much  seriousness 
and  much  humour  The  poet  Lascelles  Abercrombie  said  of 
Hewlett’s  rendering  of  Homer  that  “  it  is  what  only  a  poet  can 
do  ;  and  that,  surely,  would  have  overcome  any  criticisms  the 
scholar  might  have  been  disposed  to  make.  For  whatever  one 
may  say  of  Hewlett’s  Iliads  it  is  at  any  rate  alive.  And  can 
anything,  in  such  a  case,  be  more  important  than  that  ?  ” 
Directness  and  simplicity  are  qualities  that  dominated  more 
and  more  as  Hewlett  grew  older,  emerging  from  the  influence  of 
Pater  and  John  Addington  Symonds,  finally  discovering  his  own 
passion :  the  belief  in  men  and  women,  creatures  of  sin  and 
cowardice  and  self-sacrifice  and  quiet  purposes,  beings  greater  as 
units  than  as  masses,  wise  in  individuality  and  tradition,  brutal 
and  foolish  in  the  mass.  And  as  that  simplicity  emerged,  so 
there  emerged  with  it,  as  a  corollary,  the  power  to  master  com¬ 
plicated  and  intricate  problems,  situations,  and  the  treacherous 
invitations  of  varying  techniques.  His  work  at  its  best  had  this 
quality  of  greatness,  that  upon  a  simple  motive,  a  single  passion 
or  mood,  he  could  build  up  all  the  tangles  and  intricacies  of 
design  presented  by  the  jungle-vitality  of  life.  And  that  is  the 
aim  of  every  true  artist ;  a  fine  symbolism  that  shows  the  much 
in  the  little.  We  can  do  with  such  men  today. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 


Steady 

Recovery 


A  GLANCE  round  the  international  order  can  hardly  fail 
to  impress  any  observer  with  the  massive  stability  of 
England.  Like  a  ship  in  heavy  weather,  the  structure 
creaks  and  groans,  but  it  forges  ahead,  with  quick  recovery  and 
readjustment  according  as  the  gale  eases  off. 
What  makes  the  phenomenon  more  striking  by 
contrast  with  others  is  that  although  discipline 
is  maintained  there  is  no  domination.  Italy  is  stable,  but  no 
one  can  be  assured  how  much  Italy’s  poise  rests  on  the  life  and 
continuing  will  of  one  man.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  never  in  my  recollection  so  little  individual  predominance, 
Gladstone,  Salisbury,  Chamberlain,  even  Mr.  Asquith  before  the 
War,  and,  of  course,  during  and  after  the  War  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
bulked  enormously  bigger  than  any  parliamentary  figure  today. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  divided  leadership  ;  partly  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  MacDonald  is  Prime  Minister  with  a  very  small  following 
of  his  own  particular  persuasion ;  partly  to  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
avoidance  of  self-assertion,  which  has  weakened  his  hold  on  his 
own  party,  though  it  has  made  the  general  position  possible  ; 
but  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  any  opposition  strong  enough  to  force 
leaders  to  any  exciting  display.  It  has  been  government  by  a 
committee  of  the  nation  ;  not  as  in  the  war,  when  party  was 
suspended,  but  one  man  dominated  and  energized  all  effort; 
it  is  really,  control  by  a  Board.  The  immediate  crisis  in  1931 
being  financial,  drastic  measures  were  taken  to  stabilize  finance  : 
but  for  the  rest,  British  ministers  trusted  to  the  corporate  effort 
of  the  nation  and  left  it  to  work  out  its  own  recovery.  The 
results  have  not  been  so  dramatic  as  those  which  Signor  Mussolini 
succeeded  in  producing  :  the  methods  have  not  been  so  spec- 
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tacular  as  those  by  which  President  Roosevelt  is  trying  to  succeed  : 
but  the  recovery  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  natural  growth,  and 
it  is  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  although  Great  Britain  has 
gone  off  the  gold  standard  and  has  refused  payment  in  full  of 
her  admitted  debt  to  the  United  States,  British  credit  and  the 
British  pound  stand  unshaken. 

Elsewhere,  France  is  still  in  the  throes  of  a  financial  crisis, 
and  seems  unable  to  do  without  some  indispensable  dictatorial 
man.  America  watches  with  increasing  uncertainty  President 
Roosevelt’s  athletic  efforts  to  rescue  a  country  which  six  years 
ago  was  arrogantly  prosperous  and  self-complacent.  Spain  is 
shaken  between  the  swing  back  from  revolutionary  excesses, 
and  the  menacing  attempt  by  revolutionary  elements  to  check 
this  very  salutary  recoil.  Germany  certainly  is  consolidating  a 
stability  but  of  an  ultra-dictatorial  kind,  which  rejects  nearly  all 
that  civilization  values. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  Italy  proposes  to  mend  the  League 
of  Nations  with  a  sledge  hammer.  Undoubtedly,  unless  it  is 
of  value  to  somebody,  the  League  cannot 

The  Danger  continue  to  exist.  The  smaller  Powers  have 
to  the  League  ,  .  .  ,  r  t  • 

valued  it  because  it  was  a  guarantee  for  their 
existence.  Yet  even  they  have  begun  to  realize  that  agree¬ 
ments  among  themselves  by  groups  are  a  necessary  supplement 
to  this  safeguard.  As  to  the  great  Powers,  four  out  of  seven  are 
now  outside,  or  on  their  way  to  be  outside  it.  Italy  announces 
its  disposition  to  follow  their  example.  Yet  the  attitudes  of 
those  Powers  differ  materially.  Russia  has  never  been  admitted, 
and  was  treated  (not  unnaturally)  as  being  outside  the  comity  of 
nations,  because  she  apparently  refused  to  accept  principles 
common  to  that  comity.  Japan  went  out  because  the  League 
interfered  (morally,  not  physically)  with  her  measures  against 
China.  Germany  went  out,  because  staying  in  would  bind  her 
to  observe  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Italy  threatens  to  go  out 
because  the  League  serves  no  useful  purpose  ;  but  probably  she 
acts  less  out  of  sympathy  with  Germany  than  because  the  League 
is  felt  by  her  as  a  hindrance.  All  these  four  great  Powers  resent 
in  varying  ways  the  imposition  of  shackles  on  their  activities. 
The  case  of  the  United  States  is  different.  America  has  never 
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doubted  that  the  League  of  Nations  might  be  of  use  to  other 
states,  but  for  itself  there  seemed  no  need  of  it.  Membership 
of  the  League  might  involve  the  obligation  to  take  a  hand  in 
protecting  interests  which  were  not  those  of  the  United  States. 
She  stays  out  not  from  fear  of  being  prevented  from  action,  but 
lest  she  should  be  asked  to  do  too  much. 

There  remain  the  two  Great  Powers  whose  attachment  to  the 
League  is  unquestionable — England  and  France.  I  think  it  fair 
to  say  that  of  the  two  England’s  attachment  is  the  more  dis¬ 
interested.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  comes  to  a  question, 
who  shall  give  the  protection  due  to  members  of  the  League, 
France  has  been  much  the  more  forward.  Except  Belgium, 
there  is  perhaps  no  small  Power  which  feels,  or  is  justified  in 
feeling,  that  it  can  count  on  anything  more  than  moral  support 
from  Great  Britain  in  a  case  of  danger. 

There  it  is.  The  League  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  collapse, 
because  it  has  not  been  equipped  to  give  protection  :  because 
the  various  Powers — and  none  more  decisively 
Arms  for  England — have  refused  to  surrender  in- 

th6  L6ftfi[U6  ^ 

dividual  sovereignty  to  the  extent  of  agreeing 
that  a  corporate  body  of  States  should  have  the  right  to  call  on 
their  armed  forces.  If  such  an  organization  were  in  existence, 
it  would  matter  much  less  than  at  present  whether  Germany 
did  or  did  not  rearm.  One  thing  however  should  be  realized. 
There  is  nothing  surprising  in  Germany’s  willingness  not  to 
rearm  if  the  other  States  will  disarm  :  because  in  that  case  Ger¬ 
many  would  again  become  by  far  the  greatest  military  power  in 
Europe.  She  has  double  the  numbers  of  the  French  ;  her 
population  has  not  only  the  rudiments  of  military  training,  but 
the  inherited  tradition  of  it,  and  a  well  grounded  belief  in  their 
superior  military  efficiency.  She  has  the  means  to  turn  out 
war  material,  and  ability  to  create  the  organization  for  doing  it, 
beyond  any  state  in  Europe  :  and  what  matters  above  all,  she  has 
a  population  trained  (and  more  now  than  ever)  to  regard  war 
as  the  most  glorious  expression  of  national  activity.  That  belief 
has  been  killed  in  France  and  in  England.  The  will  to  war, 
except  for  defensive  war,  is  destroyed  in  both  countries.  Even 
for  defensive  war,  it  would  require  a  deal  of  spiritual  massage 
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to  become  effective.  It  would  be  well  for  the  English  to  realize  j 
that  this  is  just  as  true  for  France  as  for  themselves. 

My  conclusion  is  that  for  all  those  who  desire  the  continuance 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  or  some  international  organization  of 
the  kind,  the  first  concern  should  be  to  alter  the  League’s  equip¬ 
ment  so  that  it  can  give  protection.  At  the  other  side  of  Europe 
— where  the  danger  points  lie — no  one  believes  in  the  stability 
of  the  existing  order.  In  the  Revue  de  Hongrie  for  December 
(which  in  other  articles  analyses  admirably  the  situation  of 
countries  in  the  Danubian  basin)  Baron  Kornfeld  sets  out  a 
view  of  the  two  roads  lying  before  Hungary.  One  leads  to 
absorption  in  an  expanded  German  Reich  :  the  case  for  this  is 
simply  that,  though  it  threatens  that  independence  which  Hun¬ 
gary  cherishes,  it  leads  to  friendship  with  an  inevitably  pre¬ 
ponderant  Power.  The  other  leads  to  some  place  in  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Danube  basin  states ;  but  if  Hungary  is  to  think  of 
this,  treaty  revision  is  imperative.  The  latter  course  is  the  one 
which  Baron  Kornfeld  prefers  for  the  sake  of  Hungary  :  most  of 
us  would  prefer  it  for  the  sake  of  Europe.  But  it  postulates  a 
League  which  can  be  stronger  than  the  menace  of  any  single 
state,  and  which  can  modify  in  a  spirit  of  international  equity 
the  basis  on  which  the  League  was  founded  in  1919.  Both 
conditions  present  the  most  formidable  difficulties :  Lord 
Londonderry,  in  a  recent  speech,  pointed  to  those  which  affect 
the  possibilities  of  an  international  force.  Yet  if  they  are  not 
faced,  are  the  alternatives  less  formidable  ? 

Within  the  British  Commonwealth,  which,  as  Professor  Coat- 
man  said  in  an  able  letter  to  The  Times^  is  a  British  League  of 
Nations,  there  are  notable  developments.  The 
first  is  the  voluntary  surrender  by  a  Dominion 
of  its  self-governing  position.  Newfoundland 
has  been  not  too  proud  to  ask  for  help,  and  is  getting  it.  Much 
the  same  thing  was  seen  (though  a  step  lower  down  in  the  hierarchy) 
when  the  capital  of  a  Dominion  allowed  its  municipal  authority 
to  be  suspended  by  State  Commissioners.  The  result  gave 
entire  satisfaction,  but  did  not  destroy  the  desire  for  local  auto¬ 
nomy  :  when  the  house  was  set  in  order,  Dublin  returned  to  the 
rule  of  its  own  Corporation,  although  probably  most  people 
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expected  that  there  would  be  some  loss  of  efficiency  and  economy. 
Probably  the  same  will  happen  in  Newfoundland  after  a  brief 
period  of  years  :  probably,  too,  at  least  for  a  time,  re-established 
democracy  will  profit  by  its  lesson,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
Dublin. 

Ireland  is  not  so  hopeful  as  Newfoundland.  Seemingly,  Mr. 
de  Valera  would  desire  for  the  sake  of  an  empty  name  to  sacrifice 
the  advantages  which  every  Irish  citizen  possesses  in  his  other 
capacity  as  a  citizen  also  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  It  was 
expected  by  some  that  Mr.  Thomas  would  enumerate  the  results 
of  severing  the  connection.  This  he  quite  reasonably  refused  to 
do ;  it  is  the  business  of  Irish  politicians  to  ascertain  and  point 
out  the  consequences  of  transferring  their  citizens  to  the  status 
of  aliens  in  all  the  British  Dominions.  On  the  general  question 
whether  the  Free  State  is  at  liberty  to  do  this,  Mr.  Thomas 
refused  to  pronounce,  holding  probably  that  he  ought  to  do 
nothing  that  can  facilitate  a  step  which  he  deplores.  My  personal 
opinion,  however,  is  that  if  the  British  Gk)vernment  said,  officially, 
“  You  are  free  to  go  ”,  Ireland  would  be  less  likely  to 
want  to  go,  and  that  the  situation  would  be  both  clearer  and 
easier. 

But  there  are  many  matters  in  dispute.  The  first  is  that  of 
payments  previously  made  by  the  State  under  Mr.  Cosgrave 
which  Mr.  de  Valera  has  withheld  and  which 
Great  Britain  is  recovering  by  special  duties  on 
Irish  imports.  These  payments  are  not  stipu¬ 
lated  for  by  the  Treaty,  but  by  an  agreement  entered  into  by 
previous  Irish  Ministers,  which  those  Ministers  consider  to  be 
still  binding.  The  other  points  concern  the  Treaty.  Now  it  is 
important  to  note  that  on  the  ceremonial  recognitions  of 
sovereignty  imposed  by  the  Treaty,  Mr.  Cosgrave  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  stood  for  observance  of  what  Ireland  had  undertaken. 
They  were  for  keeping  the  Treaty  because  it  was  a  Treaty.  In 
the  other  matter  of  the  Privy  Council,  their  attitude  differed 
only  by  a  shade  from  Mr.  de  Valera’s.  They  were  as  determined 
as  he  that  the  Free  State  Appeal  Court  should  have  the  last  word 
on  questions  of  law  raised  in  the  Free  State.  The  good  faith  of 
these  men  is  freely  admitted  by  Great  Britain :  yet  they  were 
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no  less  active  than  Mr.  de  Valera  in  seeking  to  alter  in  this  point 
one  of  the  Treaty’s  implicit  consequences. 

Still,  they  accepted  the  principle  that  the  Treaty  could  only 
be  altered  by  consent.  Mr.  de  Valera’s  logic  seems  to  be  this. 
By  Article  2  of  the  Treaty  Ireland  has  all  the  rights  possessed 
by  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  is 
free,  for  instance,  to  alter  the  form  of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
or  to  abolish  the  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee.  Therefore 
Ireland,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  itself,  is  implicitly  free  to 
disregard  any  provision  of  the  Treaty  by  which  Canada  is  not 
bound.  The  Treaty  would  on  this  view  carry  in  it  implicitly  the 
cancellation  of  virtually  all  its  details.  This  sounds  like  school¬ 
men’s  dialectic,  and  in  fact  Mr.  de  Valera  has  the  mind  of  a 
mediaeval  disputant.  But  essentially,  I  think  that  England  is 
again  raising  the  quarrel,  or  allowing  the  quarrel  to  turn,  on 
matters  of  no  interest  to  the  average  Irishman,  whether  Unionist 
or  Nationalist,  who  did  not  care  about  the  Oath  of  Allegiance. 
He  does  not  value  the  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee — an 
expensive  and  precarious  privilege.  He  is,  however,  well  able 
to  see  that  it  may  be  less  expensive  to  pay  a  debt  than  to  have  it 
collected  internationally,  with  disastrous  results  on  his  trade. 

There  are,  however,  many  things  he  does  not  know  clearly. 
First,  if  the  Free  State  seceded,  would  that  settle  the  question  of 
the  annuities,  or  would  England  continue  to 
compensating  duties  }  Second,  would 
the  Irish  farmer’s  son  or  daughter  be  as  free  as 
now  to  go  to  England  as  doctor,  nurse,  school  teacher  ;  and  if  not, 
how  much  less  free  ?  Third,  would  the  large  numbers  of  mi¬ 
gratory  labourers  from  Mayo  and  Donegal  be  as  free  as  now  to 
come  over  for  their  summer’s  earnings  ;  and  if  not,  how  different 
would  be  their  status  }  Would  a  citizen  of  the  Free  State  resident 
in  England  be  eligible  for  unemployment  benefit,  without  agree¬ 
ing  to  adopt  British  nationality  ?  Would  an  immigrant  from  the 
Free  State  after  secession  enjoy  the  British  social  services  ? 
These  are  matters  which  Mr.  de  Valera’s  paper  describes  as 
“  fleshpots  ”  ;  but  before  any  decision  is  taken,  knowledge  should 
be  difi^sed  as  to  what  the  fleshpots  contain — and  will  in  future 
not  contain. 
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Augustine  Birrell  was,  in  a  different  sense  from  that  usually 
given  to  the  saying,  felix  opportunitate  mortis  :  lucky  not  because 
his  death  anticipated  trouble,  but  because  after 
Mr.  Birrell  a  period  of  disappointment,  hard  luck  and  hard 
words,  he  was  allowed  a  long  and  sunny  old  age. 
Years  which  take  it  away  from  others  even  added  beauty  to  him  ; 
at  eighty  with  his  fresh  complexion  and  great  shock  of  springy 
white  hair,  he  was  extraordinarily  good  to  look  at.  The  sen  itive, 
humorous,  mobile  mouth  made  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  firm 
square  cut  features  :  and  I  heard  a  young  woman  say  that  not 
for  twopence,  but  for  a  penny  halfpenny,  she  would  elope  with 
Mr.  Birrell.  Humour  played  about  him  like  an  emanation  ;  he 
brought  laughter  with  him,  and  he  was  none  of  your  pince-sans- 
rire  wits  who  insist  on  keeping  a  grave  face. 

Letters  must  have  been  the  main  joy  of  his  life,  and  I  know 
no  book  more  full  of  the  enjoyment  of  books  than  his  Obiter 
Dicta  :  and  I  know  no  modern  volume  of  essays,  except  perhaps 
Stevenson’s,  which  had  so  wide  a  popularity.  I  think,  too,  that 
as  an  essayist  he  lasts  better  than  R.L.S. — ^probably  because  his 
writing  was  less  self-conscious.  Nothing  else  that  he  wrote 
was  so  good  as  that  early  volume  ;  but  then,  when  he  was  in  the 
flush  of  his  powers,  he  never  thought  of  writing  as  more  than  a 
very  secondary  occupation.  “  So  you’ve  abandoned  the  paths 
of  literature  ”,  I  said  when  I  met  him  as  a  Minister.  With  a 
rather  disdainful  grunt,  “  I  never  walked  far  down  them  ”,  he 
said.  The  main  bent  of  his  mind  was  toward  politics — and 
towards  the  politics  of  education,  with  which  he  was  concerned 
in  his  first  important  office.  In  Ireland  the  one  success  he 
achieved  was  the  settlement  of  that  university  question  which 
had  been  endlessly  in  dispute — though  the  lines  on  which  he 
worked  it  out  were  really  drawn  by  John  Dillon  in  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  after  Bryce  had  tried  his  hand  and  failed. 

On  the  large  matter  of  Irish  administration  during  the  war, 
where  he  is  considered  to  have  failed  ignominiously,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  all  the  writers  who  have  written  as  men  who  took 
part  in  the  revolution  which  began  in  1916  say  the  same  thing  : 
that  under  Birrell ’s  rule  they  found  it  hard  to  make  headway  ; 
after  his  resignation  all  went  like  a  house  on  fire.  He  misjudged 
the  danger  :  so  did  Redmond  and  the  Nationalist  leaders  ;  he 
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ought,  I  think,  to  have  been  in  Ireland,  but  in  Ireland  he  would 
probably  have  made  the  same  mistake.  The  essential  is  that  he, 
in  spite  of  disastrous  hindrances  from  Lord  Kitchener,  had  helped 
to  bring  about  a  state  of  Irish  feeling  in  which  rebellion  when  it 
came  was  unpopular.  The  fatal  errors  were  made  by  others, 
after  his  resignation.  The  country  which  needed  skilful  handling 
was  handed  over  to  soldiers  to  administer,  long  after  the  military 
job  was  done.  I  went  to  G.H.Q.  and  was  received  by  a  gleeful 
general  who  said  :  “  We  know  nothing  of  politics  here  I  never 
saw  any  man  more  sure  of  anything  than  Sir  John  Maxwell  was 
that  he  could  teach  the  politicians  something  about  government. 
A  couple  of  days  later  the  situation  was  summed  up  to  me  by 
a  very  able  man  (whose  chief  business  was  that  of  a  racing 
trainer) :  “  The  fools  ”,  he  said,  ”  it  was  the  first  time  in  history 
that  rebellion  had  the  people  of  Ireland  against  it ;  and  they 
turned  them  round  in  a  week  ”. 


I  do  not  think  that  history  will  blame  Birrell  chiefly,  or  greatly, 
for  what  happened  in  Ireland.  He  never,  I  think,  attempted 
an  apologia,  and  his  memory  may  perhaps  be 
Birrell  at  ^  better  off.  But  anyhow,  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary  s  position  after  Home  Rule  was  enacted 
and  not  granted  was  an  impossible  one — I  wonder  how  his 
speeches  in  the  House  would  read  nowadays.  Without  excep¬ 
tion,  no  speaker  there  gave  me  so  much  pleasure — though  of 
course,  half  a  dozen  at  least  were  far  more  effective.  Yet  he 
was  one  of  the  few  men  I  have  seen  turn  votes  :  not  detaching 
them  from  the  other  side — which  docs  not  happen — but  at  a 
time  when  supporters  of  his  policy  were  shaken,  bringing  their 
full  strength  into  the  lobby  by  his  reply  to  a  fierce  attack  from 
a  very  able  opponent.  All  of  the  man  was  there — his  wit,  his 
humour,  and  the  power  of  presenting  a  subject  from  a  new 
standpoint ;  and  I  remember  him  by  that  more  gladly  than  by 
the  easy  after-dinner  discourses  which  poured  out  of  a  mind  in 
which  old  sayings  took  new  life.  But,  even  in  play,  he  was  always 
a  hard  hitter — such  a  one  as  might  have  been  after  his  beloved 
Johnson’s  own  heart. 
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A  Great 
Lady 


Some  of  the  best  readers  tend  to  prize  above  all  other  bio¬ 
graphical  literature  those  collections  of  correspondence  in  which 
the  editor  avoids  all  descriptive  comment  and 
lets  the  characters  quite  literally  speak  for 
themselves.  One  may  greet  as  an  accession  to 
this  class  Lady  Burghclere’s  posthumous  book  A  Great  Lady^s 
Friendships ;  yet  the  book  is  less  successful  than  the  one  to  which 
it  is  supplementary.  For  in  A  Great  Man's  Friendships  Lady 
Burghclere  confined  herself  to  one  section  of  the  voluminous 
correspondence  preserved  by  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  who 
was  afterwards  Countess  of  Derby  ;  she  gave  only  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  letters,  covering  a  period  of  three  years — an  in¬ 
finitely  simpler  task  than  is  attempted  in  this  one,  which  brings 
together  letters  from  a  score  of  eminent  people,  men  and  women, 
ranging  from  i86i  to  1878. 

It  should  be  said  also — ^not  by  way  of  criticism — that  readers 
will  read  the  second  with  more  enjoyment  if  they  are  familiar 
with  the  admirable  sketch  of  the  “  Great  Lady  ”  which  Lady 
Burghclere  gave  at  the  opening  of  her  earlier  volume.  Otherwise, 
we  lack  a  clear  idea  of  the  person  to  whom  these  letters  were 
addressed — though  she  is  defined  by  the  most  notable  of  her 
correspondents :  Queen  Sophie  of  Holland  writes  to  Lady 
William  Russell  in  1865  (when  the  lady  she  wrote  of  was  forty- 
one  years  old) — 


I  was  charmed  with  Lady  S.  I  thought  her  clever,  ladylike,  "  bestimmt  ” 
in  thought  and  action,  no  wavering,  no  tampering,  perfectly  clear,  like  the 
beautiful  brown  eyes  and  the  bright  smile  that  shows  the  dazzling  teeth.  No 
one  could  do  the  honours  of  her  beautiful  house  better  than  she  did. 

Perfect  politeness,  ease  and  self-possession.  It  is  a  great  happiness  when 
such  a  high  possession  is  graced  by  such  qualities. 

Still,  I  confess  that  does  not  tell  me  much. 

There  does  not  emerge  from  the  correspondence,  however, 
a  sharp  impression  of  the  statesman  whom  (at  all  events  thirty 
years  ago)  the  Foreign  Ofiice  always  spoke  of  as  “  the  Great 
Lord  Clarendon”.  One  realizes  the  weight  that  he  carried  in 
Europe  :  one  finds  also  that  after  his  death  the  Queen  of  Holland 
wrote  to  her  intimate  as  a  woman  bereaved  of  the  man  who  she 
had  worshipped. 

As  to  this  royal  lady,  who  for  most  of  her  regal  life  lived  apart 
from  her  consort,  meeting  him  only  on  state  occasions  when  they 
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appeared  together — ^an  arrangement  carried  out  with  a  decency 
most  honourably  characteristic  of  the  Dutch — it  will  be  surprising 
if  Lady  Burghclere’s  book  does  not  set  a  biographer  on  her  trail. 
She  travelled  a  great  deal,  knew  all  the  royalties  and  other 
notabilities  in  Europe — including  literary  potentates.  Here  is  a 
characteristic  expression  of  her  mind : 

The  Congress  brought  a  tribe  of  Americans,  vulgar  or  less  vulgar.  Among 
the  English  Mr.  Montague  Bernard  was  conspicuous.  Sir  Trevor  Trip  very 
ridiculous.  The  Frenchman,  Parvieu,  is  a  clever  and  well  bred  man.  Bluntschli, 
the  German,  is  of  great  capacity,  but  quite  as  dirty  as  a  German  professor 
can  be.  It  was  a  curious  menagerie  of  game  and  wild  animals,  and  when  they 
all  fed,  some  were  horrible  to  look  at. 

Yet  she  is  not  often  so  barbed.  For  a  description  of  her,  and 
for  a  specimen  of  style  I  quote  Lady  William  Russell : 

As  I  wake,  I  write  to  be  exact.  .  .  .  The  Queen  of  Holland  is  ardent  to  see 
Hatfield.  .  .  . 

As  to  her  own  sweet  Self,  she  had  heard  you  were  une  personne  distingu^e 
(who  has  not  ?)  and  so  forth. 

Though  you  know  French,  still  there  are  “  nuances  ”,  shades  of  meaning, 
and  when  distingu^e  is  applied  to  a  woman  it  means  all — mind,  morals, 
manners. 

You  may  be  a  femme  d’esprit  and  not  distinguee,  exempli  gratia  Mrs.  Norton 
and  many  others — you  may  be  ”  charmante  ”,  you  may  be  ”  fort  aimable  ”, 
which  means  agreeable,  pleasant,  answering  not  the  English  'amiable’  which  is 
called  ”  une  bonne  personne”.  But  distingu^  is  your  deserved  epithet.  So 

there  is  a  lesson  of  French  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning - ?  Well,  I  put  you 

in  possession,  as  the  Diplomats  say,  of  the  facts  and  the  word  uttered. 

The  Dutch  Queen  speaks  English  fluently,  correctly,  perfectly  and  pleasantly. 
She  is  a  femme  distinguee,  excellently  good,  very  clever.  It’s  a  pity  she's  a 
Queen. 

Reading  this,  one  says  to  oneself  that  at  that  time  (1865)  there 
must  often  have  been  people  who  talked  like  the  characters  in 
Meredith.  Is  it  not  like  the  Countess  in  Evan  Harrington? 
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PAINTING  IN  ENGLAND 

by  Francis  Watson. 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH 
PAINTING,  by  John  Rothenstein. 
Cassell,  105.  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING 
IN  ENGLAND,  by  Miles  F.  de  Mont¬ 
morency.  Deni.  6s. 

ENGLISH  WATERCOLOURS,  by 
Laurrace  Binyon,  C.H.  Black.  7s.  6d. 

THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  PORTRAIT 
PAINTING,  by  Harrington  Mann. 
Seeley  Service.  215. 

The  Exhibition  of  British  Art  at  Bur¬ 
lington  House  has  attracted  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  lists  the  expected  quota  of  works 
on  the  subject,  and  the  surveys  by  Dr. 
Rothenstein  and  Mr.  de  Montmorency 
will  be  found  effective  as  guides  to  that 
part  of  the  exhibition  which  is  devoted 
to  painting.  At  the  moment  of  writing 
a  complete  list  of  the  paintings  to  be 
shown  is  not  available,  but  it  seems  hkely 
that  the  importance  of  Gainsborough  is 
still  to  be  regarded  as  residing  mainly  in 
his  portraits,  that  Etty  is  still  to  be 
under-estimated,  and  that  the  sporting 
painters  are  to  be  admitted  on  sufferance. 
Mr.  de  Montmorency  pays  a  full  and  just 
tribute  to  George  Stubbs  and  uses  the 
word  genius  in  a  very  brief  accovmt  of 
Etty,  while  Dr.  Rothenstein,  who  finds 
in  Etty  more  capacity  than  performance, 
deals  enthusiastically  with  the  sporting 
schools.  Both  of  them,  it  seems  to  me, 
give  less  space  to  Gainsborough's  land¬ 
scapes  than  they  deserve. 


The  arrangement  and  proportions  of 
these  two  books  are  remarkably  similar, 
though  the  approach  is  in  each  case 
different.  Mr.  de  Montmorency  writes 
as  a  painter.  Dr.  Rothenstein  rather  as 
an  intermediary  between  picture  and 
spectators.  With  him  one  is  almost 
conscious  of  a  crowded  gallery  in  which 
interested  visitors  who  “  know  what  they 
like  ”  are  anxious  to  know  why  they  like 
it  and  to  be  shown  how  to  like  other 
things  (though  if  they  like  Landseer 
they  will  be  treated  as  they  deserve). 
In  comprehensible  terms,  and  with  an 
admirably  catholic  taste.  Dr.  Rothen¬ 
stein  meets  their  requirements.  Here 
and  there  one  may  fed  that  he  stays  too 
long  in  front  of  one  picture  (let  us  say  a 
battle-piece  that  had  been  admired  by 
Wellington),  and  has  insufficient  time 
for  the  next,  but  in  general  his  tour  is 
conducted  shrewdly.  His  illustrations 
are  chosen  with  originality  and  repro¬ 
duced  with  distinction,  though  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  versions  of  the 
Chichester  Roundel  shown  in  his  own 
book  and  in  that  of  Mr.  de  Montmorency 
may  suggest  that,  where  it  is  possible 
to  photograph  the  original.  Professor 
Tristram's  copies  of  mediaeval  paintings 
should  not  be  rehed  on  too  exclusively. 

In  each  book  a  valuable  chapter  is 
headed  "  Stevens  and  Watts.”  Popular, 
and  even  critical  opinion,  is  so  liable  to 
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run  to  extremes  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  revival  of  interest  in  these  two  neg¬ 
lected  artists  will  content  itself  with  a 
realisation  of  the  praise  and  blame 
implicit  in  Dr.  Rothenstein’s  felicitous 
plirase  "  significant  dogma  "  (as  applied 
to  Watts),  and  of  the  refusal  of  Stevens, 
magnificent  as  were  his  gifts,  to  do  more 
than  repeat  an  already  well-worked 
idiom. 

In  Dr.  Rothenstein's  book  the  visitor 
to  Burlington  House — or  for  that  matter 
the  reader  who  does  not  go  near  the 
exhibition — will  find  a  clear  and  informa¬ 
tive  summary,  innocent  alike  of  pose 
and  pedantry.  To  Mr.  de  Montmorency's 
longer  work  he  may  turn  for  fuller  detail, 
no  less  readably  presented,  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  chronological  table  which 
may  assist  the  halting  memory.  The 
distinguishing  principle  of  “  a  strain  of 
romanticism  and  a  sense  of  linear 
pattern  ”  which  Mr.  de  Montmorency 
suggests  as  informing  a  continuous  Eng¬ 
lish  tradition  is  not,  of  course,  to  be 
taken  too  seriously,  though  a  history 
which  opens  with  the  Lindisfarne  Gospels 
and  closes  with  Aubrey  Beardsley  may 
indeed  be  said  to  begin  and  end  with 
linear  pattern. 

A  blessed  harmony  of  mood  and 
pattern,  at  all  events,  is  what  Mr.  Lau¬ 
rence  Binyon  seeks  and  finds  in  the  great 
English  water-colourists.  Of  William 
Pars  he  writes  :  "  He  works  with  a  cool 
mind  and  seems  never  to  be  visited  by 
strange  moods,  nor  stirred  in  his  pro¬ 
founder  feelings.  W'e  are  therefore  not 
greatly  interested  in  him  as  a  landscape 
painter.”  That  is  frank,  and  it  is  the 
measure  of  Mr.  Binyon 's  immediate 
appreciation  of  the  lyrical  quality  of 
England’s  most  individual  contribution 
to  European  art.  Mr.  Binyon  is  not  only 
a  learned  and  discerning  authority  ^\ith 
the  experience  of  ten  years’  work  among 
the  watercolours  in  the  British  Museum. 
He  is  an  enthusiast  with  the  ability  to 
transfer  his  enthusiasms  to  the  reader. 


and  the  most  extreme  aesthetic  purist 
will  scarcely  quarrel  with  his  insistence 
that  landscape  should  be  felt  as  well  as 
seen.  He  gives  us  a  fresh  and  more 
exciting  beginning  for  the  English  water¬ 
colour  school  in  the  person  of  John 
White,  who  sailed  to  Virginia  as  Ra¬ 
leigh’s  draughtsman  in  1585,  and  he 
carries  his  account  far  enough  to  show 
that  Francis  Towne,  Paul  Sandby, 
Girtin,  Turner  and  Cotman  have  po¬ 
tential  successors.  The  reproduction  of 
W^ilson  Steer’s  "  Shadows  ”  from  Mr. 
Binyon’s  own  collection  shows  that  the 
values  of  the  true  colourist  are  not 
necessarily  lost  even  in  photogravure,  and 
one  wishes  that  he  had  had  room  to  give 
us  one  of  those  dazzling  little  landscapes 
by  Sargent  which  will  be  known  long 
after  the  celebrated  portraits  are  for¬ 
gotten. 


I 


« 


Mr.  Harrington  Mann,  himself  a  por-  I 
trait  painter,  has  produced  a  curious  book  I 
on  his  craft.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  \ 
his  own  portraits,  some  fifty  of  the  works 
of  acknowledged  masters  are  reproduced, 
with  brief  notes  on  each.  Occasionally 
these  remarks  are  apt,  as  when  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  stereotyped  likenesses  of 
Lely’s  busiest  period  ;  more  usually  they 
seem  quite  remarkably  wrongheaded,  as 
when  Botticelli’s  "  Primavera  ”  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  ”  the  epitome  of  bewitching 
feminine  grace  ”,  as  if  the  picture  were  | 
an  entrant  in  a  transatlantic  beauty  com¬ 
petition  ;  or  as  in  the  apology  for  Van  I 
Gogh  as  representing  “  the  latest  modem  ' 
tendency,  which  attempts  to  discredit  all  j 
technical  skill.”  If  the  young  painter  | 
who  takes  up  this  book  can  survive  the 
chapters  on  theory,  in  which  Mr.  Mann 
betrays  among  other  things  a  ludicrous 
envy  of  the  resources  of  the  camera, 
which  ”  has  an  unfailing  eye  and  cannot 
make  a  mistake  ”,  he  will  eventually 
come  upon  a  description  of  the  palettes 
used  by  Wilson  Steer,  Lavery,  Orpen,  and 
Sargent.  This  may  be  useful  to  him,  but 
a  guinea  is  a  good  deal  to  pay  for  it. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS 

by  Professor  Arnold  Plant. 


ECONOMIC  ESSAYS  IN  HONOUR 
OP  GUSTAV  CASSEL.  Allen  (S-  Un¬ 
win.  30s. 

RECONSTRUCTION  :  A  PLEA  FOR 
A  NATIONAL  POLICY,  by  Harold 
Macmillan,  M.P.  Macmillan.  35.  Od. 

Of  all  peoples  the  Scandinavians  are 
surely  the  most  internationally  minded, 
and  of  all  Scandinavians  Professor 
Gustav  Cassel,  of  Stockholm,  is  pre¬ 
eminently  a  Citizen  of  the  World. 
Thirty  years  ago  he  became  known  to 
economists  in  England  and  elsewhere  on 
the  publication  in  London  of  his  study 
concerning  The  Nature  and  Necessity  of 
Interest,  which  put  many  of  them  upon 
a  track  of  thought  which  they  would 
otherwise  very  probably  have  continued 
to  ignore.  He  established  himself  still 
more  securely  in  the  ranks  of  economists 
who  exercise  international  influence  by 
the  publication  in  Germany  in  1918  of 
his  main  treatise  on  Theoretische  Sozial- 
Okonomie,  which  has  since  been  issued  in 
English  in  two  separate  translations. 
Since  the  war  no  international  confer¬ 
ence  on  nnancial  and  economic  policy 
has  been  complete  without  a  memo¬ 
randum  from  Gustav  Cassel :  he  became 
a  world  figure.  On  October  20th,  1933, 
fifty  economists  of  international  repute 
have  honoured  him  by  a  presentation 
volume  of  economic  essays  on  his  sixty- 
seventh  birthday.  Not  all  of  the  fifty 
are  disciples  of  Professor  Cassel.  Many 
economists  today  find  themselves  indeed 
in  disagreement  with  him  on  important 
issues  in  economic  theory  and  policy ;  but 
most  of  them  will  readily  acknowledge 
the  moulding  influence  which  his  work 


has  had  in  the  formation  and  progression 
of  their  own  ideas.  His  books  are  mile¬ 
stones  in  the  development  of  economic 
science,  and  it  is  in  large  measure  to 
them  that  recent  higher  criticism  has 
been  directed. 

Higher  criticism  is  perhaps  the  best 
description  of  the  fifty  essays  that  com¬ 
prise  this  volume.  Two  thirds  of  them  are 
printed  in  English,  the  rest  in  French, 
German,  and  Italian.  With  characteristic 
courtesy  the  Scandinavian  economists 
have  chosen  English  as  their  medium, 
and  all  the  more  certai^y  will  their  uni¬ 
formly  distinguished  essays  deepen  the 
respect  in  which  their  writings  have 
always  been  held  in  this  country  since 
the  path-breaking  work  of  Knut  Wicksell 
first  came  to  be  known.  The  intricate 
problems  of  monetary  policy  and  the 
trade  cycle  very  properly  engage  the 
attention  of  many  of  the  contributors 
who  do  honour  to  Gustav  Cassel.  They 
range  from  the  brilliant  analysis  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Frank  Knight  (of  Chicago)  of 
modem  fluctuation  theory,  far  beyond 
the  grasp  of  statesmen,  to  a  numbCT  of 
essays  about  which  it  might  at  least  be 
said  that  the  civilized  world  would 
undoubtedly  survive  a  little  longer  if 
dictators  and  parliaments  would  only 
pause  for  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  some 
of  the  conclusions.  One  might  instance,  as 
random  examples,  the  insistence  of  Dr. 
Johan  Akerman,  of  Lund,  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  saving  during  a  depression,  the 
parallel  analysis  by  Professor  Hansen, 
of  Minnesota,  of  the  pitfalls  in  the  policy 
of  maintaining  purchasing  power  at 
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such  times,  the  elucidation  by  Professor 
Bagge,  of  Stockholm,  of  the  coimection 
between  rigid  money  wages  and  un¬ 
employment  in  Sweden,  and  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  conception 
of  a  "  composite  commodity  currency  ” 
which  is  contributed  by  Professor  J.  M. 
Clark,  of  Columbia,  Some  of  the  essays, 
and  in  particular  those  by  English  writers, 
are  capable  of  more  general  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Sir  Josiah  Stamp  does  not  hesitate 
to  tell  the  world,  in  language  that  all 
should  understand,  that  England  failed 
before  1931  to  play  the  game  of  the  gold 
standard.  Professor  D.  H.  Macgregor,  of 
Oxford,  explores  the  strength  of  enterprise 
in  trade  depressions  by  a  courageous 
statistical  study  of  company  flotations 
and  price  movements ;  and  Professor 
T.  E.  Gregory,  of  London,  exhibits  in  his 
calm  appraisal  of  the  merits  of  the 
capitalist  system  a  breadth  of  view  and 
power  of  exposition  worthy  of  Gustav 
Cassel  himself. 

Professor  Gregory’s  article  provides  a 
convenient  measure  of  the  quality  of  the 
"  Plea  for  a  National  Policy  ”  which  Mr. 
Harold  Macmillan  advances  in  his  tract 
Reconstruction.  Insecurity  and  inequality 
are  generally  regarded  as  the  two  most 
deplorable  evils  in  modem  civilization. 
Professor  Gregory  argues  that  insecurity 
arises  out  of  the  fact  of  change,  and  is 
not  capable  of  elimination  by  changing 
the  economic  system.  Even  planning 
which  put  consumers  in  strait  jackets 
would  retain  the  insecurity  which  arises 
from  the  vagaries  of  nature  and  the 
exhaustion  of  mineral  supplies.  In¬ 
equality  is  equally  shown  by  Professor 
Gregory  to  be  the  inevitable  concomitant 
of  progress.  The  choice  is  between 
equality  and  progress,  and  it  seems  in¬ 
credible  that  anyone  with  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  prevailing  poverty  of 
the  masses  of  humanity  today  should 
decide  against  progress.  Yet  Mr. 
Macmillan,  although  he  may  not  realize 
the  fact,  has  set  his  face  against  pro¬ 


gress.  The  essence  of  his  scheme  of 
planned  production  is  a  prohibition 
against  any  new  producers  who  upset 
existing  industry  by  offering  better  value 
for  money.  He  nurses  the  basic  belief 
that  if  people — even  the  very  poor  people 
who  are  still  representative  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  world  of  ours — get  things 
more  cheaply  they  hoard  what  they  save 
rather  than  buy  something  more,  and 
the  depression  among  the  producers 
whose  goods  were  too  dear  "  commvmi- 
cates  itself  to  all  the  others,  because  the 
market  is  injured  by  a  decline  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  any  section  of  the 
community”.  Had  Mr.  Macmillan  lived 
a  century  ago  he  would  have  opposed  the 
introduction  of  new  industries  which 
displaced  old  ones,  just  as  today  the  main 
weakness  that  he  can  see  in  tariffs  is  that 
they  lead  to  competition  from  new  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  country.  In  this  planned 
economy  National  Industrial  Councils, 
linked  together  under  a  Central  Economic 
Council,  would  keep  the  brake  on  new 
enterprise  in  the  interest  of  existing 
producers.  He  realizes  that  the  home 
market  could  not  be  made  completely 
safe  for  the  interests  vested  in  ineffi¬ 
ciency  and  poverty  by  a  mere  system  of 
customs  tariffs,  and  advocates  in  their 
place  a  central  clearing  house  to  buy  all 
imports  and  re-sell  them  in  the  country — 
if  need  be  at  a  profit  to  be  used  to  sub¬ 
sidize  the  sale  of  British  products  more 
cheaply  to  foreigners  than  to  home 
consumers.  The  prospect  of  inter¬ 
national  complications  does  not  appar¬ 
ently  trouble  Mr.  Macmillan,  and  his 
political  sense  is  no  doubt  keen  enough 
for  him  to  feel  assured  of  support  from 
many  producers  for  this  ingenious 
plan  for  crushing  new  enterprise  and 
exploiting  the  British  public ;  but  to 
argue  as  he  does  that  in  promulgating 
it  he  is  yielding  to  a  ”  desire  to  preserve 
individual  and  civil  liberties  ”  is  surely 
to  practise  the  most  flagrant  self- 
deception. 
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CHARLES  THE  FIRST:  KING  OP 

ENGLAND,  by  Hilaire  Belloc.  Cassell. 

165. 

CAVALIER  :  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM 

BLUNDELL,  1620-1698.  Edited  by 

Margaret  Blundell.  Longmans.  105.  Bd. 

The  oliicial  history  taught  in  all  English 
schools  and  colleges  is  the  Protestant 
and  Whig  apology  for  the  Reformation 
and  the  Great  Rebellion  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  In  this  version  King- 
ship  is  represented  as  a  tyranny,  and 
our  liberties  to  have  been  won  by 
Parliament  whose  glorious  traditions 
survive  to  this  day.  This  official  version 
is  clearly  partizan,  a  justification  of  the 
event  and  its  successes,  and  for  some¬ 
thing  more  impartial  we  have  to  turn 
to  an  historian,  respected  but  rarely 
mentioned — to  Lingard.  Now  in  his 
historical  essays  and  biographies  Mr. 
Belloc  uses  his  great  gifts  of  vigour, 
lucidity,  and  conviction  to  explode  the 
Whig  version,  and  he  wins  attention  by 
refusing  to  write  history  backwards — 
that  is,  by  the  light  of  what  happened 
afterward,  but  in  the  terms  in  which 
the  issues  were  seen  by  contemporaries 
necessarily  much  more  alive  to  their 
known  past  than  to  their  future.  The 
latest  battle  in  his  campaign  for  non- 
party  history  is  this  volume  on  Charles  I. 

The  pith  of  the  argument  is  this. 
When  the  wealth  of  the  Church  was 
sequestrated  at  the  Reformation,  this 
slipped,  in  the  confusion  and  rapacity  of 
all  such  sudden  revolutions,  from  the 
royal  into  private  hands.  A  new  class 
of  millionaires,  the  Russells,  the  Crom¬ 
wells,  for  example,  was  created,  and 
became  a  vested  interest  on  the  Pro¬ 
testant  side,  for  if  Protestantism  was 
not  maintained,  the  new  millionaires 
would  have  to  disgorge.  At  the  same 
time  the  value  of  money  was  falling, 
and  therefore  the  Crown,  which  paid 
for  all  State  expenditure  out  of  its  own 
revenue,  was  impoverished  and  in  diffi¬ 
culty.  To  redress  the  balance,  it  had 


to  apply  to  Parliament  for  aids,  for 
such  aids  as  were  always  asked  for  in 
emergencies,  like  a  war.  But  the  rich 
men  were  the  Parliament,  and  their 
aim,  at  first  unconscious,  was  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  King  by  an  aristocracy,  by 
themselves.  As  we  know,  they  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  Charles  I  was  the  last  true 
King — the  last  not  to  be  a  salaried 
official  in  their  hands,  the  last  to  stand 
between  the  rich  and  the  people  generally. 

Laud  and  Wentworth  are  shown  as 
pillars  of  Kingship  in  the  effort  to  impose 
unity  in  the  Church,  in  Ireland,  and 
in  Scotland.  So  long  as  Charles  could 
avoid  war,  he  could  just  manage  to 
maintain  his  revenue,  for  the  yield  of 
the  customs  was  rising,  but  after  eleven 
years  of  fair  success  in  this  effort  the 
war  with  Scotland  necessitated  extra 
revenue,  therefore  a  Parliament,  and 
thence  the  struggle  in  which  the  King 
was  killed.  The  book  is  a  vivid  outline 
of  this  thesis,  which  is  stamped  upon 
the  mind  with  all  its  author’s  customary 
force.  This  thesis  is  more  important 
than  the  minor  surprises  :  the  favourable 
portrait  of  Buckingham,  the  case  for 
the  Star  Chamber.  If  it  makes  better 
reading  than  the  WTiig  version,  one  is 
left  with  the  uneasy  feeling  that  this 
is  not  merely  because  Mr.  Belloc  writes 
so  well. 

Almost  the  same  period  is  covered 
by  the  Life  of  WilHam  Blundell,  of 
Crosby  Hall,  near  Liverpool :  the  Cava¬ 
lier  and  Catholic  whose  sacrifices  for 
both  causes  are  told  with  homely 
heroism  in  his  letters.  Wounded  in  the 
Civil  War  for  his  King,  half  ruined  by 
fines  for  recusancy,  imprisoned  more 
than  once,  and  finally  tried  for  alleged 
treason  against  William  III,  his  survival 
of  all  misfortunes  is  an  epitome  of  his 
time.  An  engaging  man,  with  a  large 
family  (including  some  in-laws)  to  sup¬ 
port,  he  showed  excellent  courage  and 
prudence  amid  his  many  cares,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  it  never  occurred  to  him 
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to  abandon  his  religion  or  his  loyalty. 
He  educated  his  children  to  become 
Jesuits  or  nuns,  and  managed  the 
remnant  of  his  property,  without  fal¬ 
tering  or  complaint,  and  was  as  happy 
as  his  difficulties  allowed  him.  It  is 
interesting  to  read  how  the  Penal  Laws 
could  be  evaded,  how  (in  his  county) 
Protestant  friends  connived  at  his  eva¬ 
sions,  and  how  even  in  those  times  a 
good  man  could  in  some  places  carry 
on.  His  wife  and  children  live  in  these 
pages,  which  give  a  lively  picture  of 
domestic  ways,  and  the  whole  book  is 
a  precious  record  of  family  history  in 
an  epoch  of  civil  war,  revolution,  and 
penal  enactments.  Mr.  Blundell  seems 
the  image  of  his  portrait — a  good,  genial, 
fussy,  but  observant  man  who  in  normal 
times  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
valuable  citizen,  and  whose  spirit  shines 
more  nobly  from  the  persecution  he 
endured  unembittered  but  unbreakable. 
His  descendant  has  presented  him  ex¬ 
tremely  well. 

OSBERT  BuRDETT. 


CHARACTERS  AND  GOMMEN. 
TARIES,  by  Lytton  Strachey.  Chatto 
and  Windus.  105.  6d. 

No  writer  during  the  past  twenty  years 
has  won  so  instantaneous,  so  catholic, 
and  so  secure  a  reputation  as  Lytton 
Strachey.  In  the  present  century  there 
has  been  only  one  name  comparable  with 
his  in  this  Bespect — the  name  of  a  poet ; 
and  whatever  the  calendar  may  say,  you 
feel  that  Mr.  A.  E.  Housman  and  Lytton 
Strachey  belonged  to  the  same  generation 
(a  generation  which  is  post-Shaw,  post- 
Kipling  and  post- Wells,  but  not  yet  post¬ 
war)  and  have  breathed  the  same  ex¬ 
hilarating,  though  slightly  rarefied,  air. 
Neither  of  them  can  lay  claim  to  Ben 
Jonson's  epithet  for  Shakespeare — 
“  copious  " ;  and  neither  of  them  will  be 


accused  of  having  forgotten  "  the  art 
to  blot".  In  both,  the  reader  has  the 
certain  conviction  that  for  one  word  that 
has  found  its  way  into  print,  six  have 
been  toyed  with,  tried  in  the  balance,  and 
rejected  as  being  over-  or  rmder- weight 
— more  often  perhaps  the  former  than 
the  latter.  In  life  and  in  letters,  they 
represent  the  criticism  of  detached 
scholarship ;  and  they  have  used  the 
armoury  of  criticism,  &st  and  foremost, 
upon  themselves. 

This  posthiimous  volume — Lytton 
Strachey ’s  seventh — does  not  of  itself 
afford  a  fair  basis  for  judgment.  It  con¬ 
sists  frankly  of  sweepings.  There  are 
juvenilia  which  their  author  would  never 
have  published  at  all ;  there  are  reviews 
and  minor  essays  which  he  had  himself 
not  chosen  for  inclusion  in  previous  col¬ 
lections  ;  and  there  are  a  few  more  recent 
productions  which  might  have  been 
"  collected  ”  later.  But  while  there  is 
nothing  here  that  is  supreme,  there  is 
much  that  is  typical  A  critic's  real  self 
can  be  discovert  more  in  his  praise  than 
in  his  blame ;  and  Strachey’s  charac¬ 
teristic  objects  of  admiration — Racine, 
Voltaire,  Horace  Walpole  (to  whom  he 
returns  three  times  in  the  present  volume) 
— are  a  sufficient  commentary  on  his  own 
place  in  literature.  Still  more  significant 
are  the  qualities  which  he  singles  out  for 
praise  in  writers  of  a  totally  different 
kidney.  There  is  a  little  article  here 
called  A  Russian  Humorist.  The 

"  humorist  "  is — you  could  take  ten 
guesses  and  miss — ^Dostoevsky  !  The 
observation  is  just.  There  is  in  Dostoev¬ 
sky  an  odd  vein  of  sturdy,  Dickensian 
hiimour.  But  it  tells  you  something  of  a 
man  that,  amid  all  Dostoevsky's  wild  and 
incoherent  qualities,  he  picks  out  this 
almost  drawing-room  one  for  comment. 
And  when  you  find  Strachey  praising 
Rabelais  for  his  "  exquisite  measure  " 
and  "  supreme  restraint ",  you  begin  to 
imderstand  why  he  made  a  supreme 
success  of  Queen  Victoria  and  a  complete 
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mess  of  Elizabeth,  and  why  he  is  com¬ 
monplace  on  Shakespeare  and  brilliant 
on  Pope.  His  "  Leslie  Stephen  lecture  " 
on  Pope,  delivered  at  Cambridge  in 
1926.  is  the  outstanding  piece  in  this 
volume. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  speak  of 
Lytton  Strachey’s  influence  during  the 
last  decade.  But  a  word  may  be  added 
on  the  impending  reaction  against  him. 
Strachey  sprang  into  fame  as  the  flail  of 
the  Victorian  age.  But  he  believed 
firmly  in  many  things  which  now  seem 
infinitely  Victorian :  in  freedom  of 
thought,  in  the  French  revolution,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  Dark  Ages,  in  Reason 


and — horror  of  horrors  1 — ^in  Progress. 
“  Short  of  some  overwhelming  cata¬ 
strophe”,  he  wrote  in  1919,  "  the  doc¬ 
trine  (of  Voltaire) — that  life  should  be 
ruled  not  by  the  dictates  of  tyranny  and 
superstition,  but  by  those  of  reason  and 
humanity — can  never  be  obliterated  from 
the  minds  of  men”.  Soon — it  is  already 
beginning — our  Irrationalists,  Fascists 
and  Medievalists  will  be  turning  against 
Strachey  himself  that  condescending 
slickness  with  which  he  used  to  knife  the 
Victorians.  The  shade  of  Matthew 
Arnold  (who  became  an  obsession  with 
Strachey  in  his  later  years)  will  be 
avenged.  £.  H.  Carr. 


THE  OUTSTANDING  NOVEL 

Lion  Feuchtwanger’s 

THE 

OPPERMANNS 

**A  book  which  no  novel  reader  will  want  to 
miss,  and  one  which  no  student  of  inter- 
national  politics  can  affiud  not  to  possets.** 

The  Daily  Telegraph.  71.  6d. 
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THE  THEATRE  IN  MY  TIME,  by 

St.  John  Ervine.  Rich  <S<  Cowan.  5s. 

BACK- STAGE,  by  Philip  Godfrey.  Il¬ 
lustrations  by  Pearl  Binder.  Harrap. 

10s.  6d. 

We  are  all  of  us  sentimental  about  our 
first  visit  to  the  play.  I  began  with 
pantomime,  and  I  have  never  forgotten 
the  last  couplet  spoken  on  that  magic 
afternoon : 

“  We  pledge  you  a  bumper  of  sparkling 
champagne 

And  hope  you  will  come  here  again 
and  again.” 

I  have  gone  again  and  again,  and  not 
alw’ays  willingly ;  but,  unless  some 
magic  remained,  I  would  not  go  at 
all.  Mr.  Ervine,  a  lover  of  the  theatre 
who  can  briskly  chasten  the  object  of 
his  affection,  has  also  been  again  and 
again.  For  him,  too,  there  was  magic 
and  stUl  is.  He  begins  a  trenchant 
volume  of  theatrical  criticism  and  re¬ 
miniscence  with  a  warm  and  vivid 
survey  of  the  Belfast  theatre  in  his 
boyhood.  I  proceeded  from  pantomime 
to  ”  San  Toy  ”  ;  he  to  larger  matters, 
since  he  alternated  Mr.  Benson  with  the 
Widow  Twanky.  There  was  also  George 
R.  Sims,  author  of  ”  The  Lights  of 
London  ” ;  Belfast  liked  plays  with 
London  in  the  title,  a  form  of  compli¬ 
ment  not  reciprocated  by  London,  which 
has  not  greatly  cared  for  plays  about 
other  cities  unless  they  are  foreign 
capitals.  After  Benson  came  other  and 
more  lustrous  fascinations  :  ”  visits  of 
Forbes-Robertson  and  Gertrude  Elliott 
and  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  .  .  . 
the  theatre  was  a  different  place  to  me 
thereafter.  I  had  seen  a  play  by  Bernard 
Shaw  and  I  had  seen  great  players”. 
Still,  it  was  the  theatre  romantic  which 
prevailed.  Its  gas-jets  were  Aladdin’s 
lamp ;  they  made  Alsatian  kingdoms 
out  of  ill-painted  canvas.  The  change 
to  actuality,  to  the  theatre  of  argument, 
to  the  sociological  sui^^ey  in  three  acts. 


was  yet  to  come.  The  change  was  not 
towards  Fabian  and  Shavian  philosophy 
alone.  "  By  the  time  the  war  began 
the  English  drama  had  achieved  an 
extraordinary  fluidity  of  manners  and 
English  acting  was  supreme  in  one 
domain — that  of  comedy.  The  French 
theatre  had  lost  the  impulse  of  life. . . .” 
That  condition  remains,  despite  the 
appalling  havoc  wrought  by  the  war  on 
theatrical  finance  and  on  the  minds  of 
playgoers.  The  theatre  has  had  to 
endure  the  rise  of  immense  mechanical 
competition  and  the  presence  of  a 
neurotic  film-fed  generation.  The  films, 
being  aimed  at  a  cosmopolitan  horde  of 
illiterate  millions,  make  every  point  so 
obvious  that  the  film-goer,  when  he 
attends  a  play,  sits  baffled  and  bemused 
by  what  seems  to  older  people  to  be  the 
simplest  matter.  Through  this  age  of 
sore  trial  the  theatre,  as  Mr.  Ervine 
observes,  lives  on  and  ”  when  adult 
minds  prevail  again”,  it  will  revive.  Mr. 
Ervine  provides  his  argued  claims  for 
confidence,  while  he  vigorously  unmasks 
and  punishes  the  silly  pretences  of  the 
left-wing  theatre,  particularly  that  of 
the  Master-Producer  who  proposes  to 
teach  author  and  actor  their  business — 
a  very  little  one — while  he  does  in 
fact  confine  himself  to  pompous  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  policy  and  drawing  airy 
sketches  of  a  Hamlet  who  is  about  the 
size  of  a  flea  amid  soaring  pillars.  What 
a  compliment  to  the  actor  may  be  found 
in  that  scale  of  proportion  !  Mr.  Ervine, 
examining  the  contemporary  world  of 
entertainment,  from  the  lowest  brow 
in  Hollywood  to  the  highest  in  Blooms¬ 
bury,  has,  and  takes,  the  abundant 
opportunity  to  offer  folly  a  purge  and 
common  sense  the  encouragement  of  an 
experienced,  constructive  criticism. 

Mr.  Philip  Godfrey  has  written  about 
the  theatre  from  the  workers’  point  of 
view  and  conducts  a  lively  tour  of  the 
playhouse  from  stage-door  to  gallery, 
showing  us  how  the  wheels  go  round 
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The  American  Experiment 

By  M.  J.  BONN  Translated  by  Mabel  Brailsford  105.  6d. 

This  is  a  vividly>written  account  of  American  civilisation.  H.  J.  Laski  writes  : — 
“  It  is  extraordinarily  lucid  and  comprehensive.  It  is  based  on  wide  knowledge 
and  shrewd  insight  with  touches  of  humour  that  make  it  as  delightful  as  it  is 
illuminating.” 

**  Those  who  desire  to  read  a  well-informed,  most  interesting  review  of 
the  position  can  be  commended  to  The  American  Experiment.” 

— Edinburgh  Evening  News. 

India— What  Now 

A  Study  of  the  Realities  of  Indian  Problems 
By  N.  GANGULEE  js.  6d. 

A  comprehensive  and  most  sympathetic  study  of  the  life  and  labour  of  the  bulk 
of  the  Indian  people.  The  author  writes  with  the  conviction  that  the  needs  of 
the  great  masses  are  economic  and  social  rather  than  political. 

A  Critique  of  the  Gold  Standard 

By  H.  L.  PUXLEY  lOJ.  6d. 

**  Wrinen  clearly,  and  its  points  argued  cogently  ...  He  pleads  for  a  workable 
gold  standard  operated  by  an  International  consortium  of  representatives  of 
central  banks.” — Investors'  Chronicle. 

Britain  Holds  On,  1917-1918 

By  CAROLINE  E.  PLAYNE  151. 

"  A  psychologist’s  case-book  which  no  future  historian  will  have  a  right  to  ignore 
and  which  offers  the  ordinary  citizen  to-day  a  salutary  and  incidentally 
fascinating  record  of  his  own  reactions.” — Sunday  Times. 

The  Progress  of  International 
Government 

By  DAVID  MITRANY  5s. 

**  A  work  of  real  merit  which  should  be  read  by  all  who  hope  to  understand  the 
difficulties  facing  the  world  to-day  .  .  .  Should  prove  of  great  service.” 

— Aberdeen  Press. 
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and  telling  us  of  wages  and  conditions  ; 
while  Miss  Pearl  Binder  amusingly 
records  the  visual  scene.  The  result  is 
a  fresh  and  useful  book,  but  the  theatre 
changes  so  quickly  that  Mr.  Godfrey  is 
already  out  of  date  in  some  details, 
notably  in  his  remarks  on  musical 
comedy  on  page  176.  Musical  comedy 
has  entirely  changed  ;  the  decoration  is 
now  much  lighter  and  the  humour,  too. 
The  "  heavy  comedian  ”  has  been 
dropped,  so,  for  the  most  part,  has  the 
mass^  chorus.  Light  comedies  with 
a  few  songs  and  some  highly  specialised 
dancing  have  replaced  the  old  kind  of 
Ruritanian  richness.  "  Gay  Divorce”, 
at  the  Palace,  is  typical  of  the  new  mode. 
It  was  recently  and  wisely  remarked  to 
me  by  a  famous  actor  that  the  theatre 
changes  every  five  years.  Mr.  Godfrey, 
in  attempting  to  describe  the  enter¬ 
tainment  industry,  is  therefore  bound 
to  be  late  with  some  of  the  news.  What 
he  says  about  dramatic  criticism  is  just. 
Very  few  papers  have  it  now  and,  were 
it  offered,  they  would  reject  it.  A 
brief,  gossipy  paragraph  suffices  many 
organs  of  the  popular  press.  The  films, 
which  pay  for  large  “  display  ”  adver¬ 
tisements,  receive  preferential  treat¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Godfrey,  like  many  actors, 
blames  the  critics  for  their  inability  to 
distinguish  a  producer-fed  actor  from  a 
natural  actor.  But  the  critic  can  only 
judge  the  finished  performance ;  how 
is  he  to  decide  whether  the  player  has 
been  given  all  his  moves  and  intonations 
by  another  ?  The  judgment  may  be 
unfair  to  the  producer  who  has  made  an 
actor,  but  that  it  is  all  part  of  the  game. 
Every  play  has  a  secret  history ;  such 
and  such  a  player  had  to  be  spoon-fed ; 
another  had  immense  luck  in  getting 
the  effective  lines.  Unless  the  critic  has 
been  attending  all  the  rehearsals,  how 
can  he  possibly  know  the  exact  merits 
of  each  contributor  to  the  success  ?  He 
must  judge  on  what  the  finished  per¬ 
formance  presents.  For  a  good  piece  of 


acting  the  actor  must  be  praised,  al¬ 
though  he  may  have  been  schooled  in 
every  detail.  There  is  no  other  way. 

Ivor  Brown. 


SPRING  ENCOUNTER,  by  John  Pud- 
ney.  Methuen.  2s.  6d. 

DIFFICULT  MORNING,  by  Randall 
Swingler.  Methuen.  25.  M. 

POET;  A  LYING  WORD,  by  Laura 
Riding.  Barker.  65. 

Intensity  is  integral  to  poetry.  It 
sometimes  seems  that  poets  forget  this, 
and  in  an  immature  enthusiasm  advance 
to  storm  a  city  whose  gates  never  open 
unless  to  the  rarer  foe.  He  has  no  drums 
to  beat,  his  weapons  are  only  his  in¬ 
stincts  and  heart.  He  knows  that  to  be 
pierced  with  beauty  is  man’s  greatest 
privilege  :  beauty  of  human  endeavour, 
or  of  the  earth  with  its  “  veined  violets 
and  tall  trees  ”.  To  say  that  a  poet 
”  writes  well  ”  is  to  withhold  one’s 
tribute.  He  has  to  write  so  that  on 
reading  one  is  kindled  deep  down,  and 
then  one  loves  and  admires. 

Mr.  Pudney  passes  this  second  test, 
perhaps  the  only  poet  under  thirty  (for 
all  the  critics  who  have  seen  greatness 
where  actually  there  was  only  brilliance 
and  a  kind  of  forthrightness)  to  do  so 
over  here.  One  will  not  attack  occasional 
unachievement  in  a  first  book  that  has 
poems  like  ”  Last  Word  ”  in  it.  How 
good  it  is  to  feel  the  generous  motive,  the 
eagerness,  the  passion  and  shyness,  of 
some  of  these  poems !  After  all,  these 
are  the  qualities  that  count. 

”  This  is  where  I,  abashed  to  hesitate. 
In  eagerness  must  pause,  and  0 
my  love. 

Certain  that  I  must  gather 
strength — ” 
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Mr.  Pudney  is  a  starter  one  cannot  HE  GAME  TO  ENGLAND,  by  G.  J. 
resist  believing  in.  Renier.  Peter  Davies.  IO5. 


There  is  sensitiveness  in  Mr.  Swingler’s 
Difficult  Morning — a  delicate  descriptive 
touch  : 

The  boat  from  the  island  of  hazels 
across  the  sleeping 

River  returns. 

But  his  poems  seem  to  stand  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  ;  they  do  not  come  in  and  make 
impact — as  the  above  pleasant  phrase 
may  show. 

It  is  possible  Miss  Riding’s  expertness 
in  jugglery  with  contradictions  in  terms  : 

“  Like  an  island  with  no  water  round  ” 

dazzle  the  eye  that  otherwise  would  see 
other  and  finer  things  in  her  poetry.  It 
must  be  fairly  conclusive,  however,  to 
read  through  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
(Mr.  Pudney’s  book,  though  slight,  is 
siu-e  in  its  effect)  without  finding  a  single 
touch  of  the  simplicity  the  true  poet 
attains  to  by  his  majority.  Miss  Riding 
writes  thus : 

"  It  falls  to  an  idiot  to  talk  wisely. 

It  falls  to  a  sot  to  wear  beauty. 

It  falls  to  many  to  be  blessed 
In  their  shortcomings. 

As  to  the  common  brute  it  falls 

To  see  real  miracles 

And  howl  with  irksome  joy.” 

What  a  gulf  there  is  between  that  and 
oneself,  as  one  reads ! 


Although  taken  to  task,  particularly  by 
American  reviewers,  for  holding  that 
since  the  nineteenth  century  the  English 
have  discarded  the  human  for  the  gentle¬ 
manly  and  are  only  just  beginning  to 
susi>ect  their  error.  Dr.  Renier  persists 
in  the  view.  It  underlines  the  whole  of 
this  autobiography  which  terminates 
triumphantly  with  the  unanswerable 
testimony  of  John  Stuart  Mill  to  the 
same  effect.  But,  one  asks,  were  the 
English  ever  "  human  ”  ?  What  does 
he  mean  by  such  a  general  idea  ? 

We  ask  and  do  not  stay  for  an  answer. 
Many  of  Dr.  Renier’s  correspondents 
made  the  mistake  of  taking  this  and  other 
remarks  of  his  au  pied  de  la  letire.  It  is 
distressing  to  note  that  when  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  takes  to  the  suspect  and  vm- 
congenial  task  of  thinking,  a  conscientious 
literalness  is  apt  to  paralyse  his  unac¬ 
customed  mind.  We  are  obviously  at 
our  most  irritating  best  when  we  do  not 
think,  and  as  with  Colonel  Bramble,  our 
silences  are  more  eloquent  than  oiu"  talk. 
The  continental  writer  is  naturally 
teased  by  silence.  We  are  a  nation  of 
somewhat  plain  Mona  Lisas  and  it  is  the 
very  devil  to  decide  whether  the  wordless 
smUe  conceals  a  blank  mind  or  a  match¬ 
less  irony.  We  can  reply  only  that  there 
is  an  art  of  repression  as  well  as  an  art  of 
expression,  and  if  we  talk  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  say  what  we  believe  and  not 
what  we  think. 


Cleverness  in  statement,  sharpness  of 
verbal  effect,  one  gladly  concedes  to  Miss 
Riding.  She  "  writes  well”.  Nor  is  that 
disparagement,  for  careful  craftsmanship 
deserves  respect.  Yet  in  Poet :  A  Lying 
Word  there  is  no  revelation  of  suffering, 
love,  or  faith,  and  how  can  one  admire 
without  being  impelled  to  do  so  by  some 
such  revelation  ? 


Dr.  Renier  is  full  of  talk  of  what  he 
thinks — of  belief  he  seems  ashamed — 
and  if  much  is  slight  all  is  entertaining. 
He  plays  the  international  guessing  game 
well.  The  talk  is  about  how  he  came  to 
like  us  well  enough  to  live  among  us. 
I  suppose  he  found  not  us  but  what  all 
writers  need,  a  negative  and  congenial 
environment ;  for  however  far  we  may 
go  in  our  affection  for  other  coimtriee 
we  invariably  like  them  for  those  nega- 
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tive  things  which  allow  us  to  transplant 
our  essential  nature  and  habits  undis¬ 
turbed.  (How  excellent,  for  example, 
is  the  background  of  bourgeois  France 
as  long  as  one  is  not  deeply  involved  in 
it.)  Virtue  is  found  in  those  things  which 
a  nation  takes  for  granted  and  not  in  its 
absolutes  and  gods.  Tracing  the  growth 
of  his  attachment  which  varied  with  the 
hour  of  the  day,  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  his  digestion,  he  candidly  confesses 
that  in  the  matter  of  English  religion, 
for  example,  his  whole  training  precluded 
him  for  a  long  time  from  understanding. 
Educated  as  a  Roman  Catholic  by  the 
Fathers  of  St.  Jerome  he  retained  the 
Latin  need  of  an  intellectually  defined 
position  long  after  he  had  rejected 
Catholicism,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  could  appreciate  that  the  religious 
sense  pervades  English  life  in  a  fashion 
not  found  on  the  Latin  continent.  By 
concealing  this  fact  socially  we  put  the 
Dutch  rationalist  at  an  ease  in  which  he 
could  deny  the  absolute  and  the  ideal 
in  the  happy  belief  that  the  English  were 
essentially  indifferent  to  them  also.  So 
at  least  one  may  read  between  Dr. 
Renter’s  lines. 

What  Dr.  Renter  calls  the  English 
“  psychologic  ritualism  ”  had  here 
played  its  part,  but  it  is  deeper  than  the 
nineteenth  century  code  of  gentlemanli¬ 
ness.  This  code,  like  the  rest,  is  not  only 
to  guide  Englishmen  in  their  behaviour 
but  to  ensure  their  privacy.  This  nega¬ 
tive  amenity — the  natural  recourse  of  a 
nation  devoted  to  action  rather  than  to 
thought — enabled  Dr.  Renier  to  preserve 
his  role  of  spectator  which  already  his 
mixed  blood  and  cosmopolitan  education 
had  led  him  to  take.  The  world  is  outside 
Englishmen,  it  is  outside  the  spectator 
in  Dr.  Renier — what  better  arrangement 
can  be  imagined  than  that  he  should  join 
us  ?  But  he  is  clear  that  it  is  an  arrange¬ 
ment  and  not  a  harmony,  and  hence  the 
flint  and  tinder  sparkle  of  his  observations 
and  his  theories. 
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The  book  as  a  whole  is  full  of  con¬ 
versational  ideas.  Its  fault  is  that  both 
ideas  and  experiences  are  too  generalized. 
The  process  of  his  conversion  is  recorded 
purely  as  an  intellectual  debate  on  vague 
data.  If  he  could  have  continued  the 
intimate  autobiographical  vein  of  his 
early  chapters  describing  his  home  life  in 
Holland  and  his  school  life  in  Belgium 
he  would  have  given  us  an  experience — 
and  experience  is  more  satisfying  than 
argiunent  however  deftly  conducted. 
His  experiences  as  a  player  of  the  noble 
game  of  shove-ha'penny,  for  instance, 
were  pregnant  with  true  revelation. 

V.  S.  Pritchett. 


MEMORIES  OF  A  VICTORIAN,  by 
Edgar  Jepson.  Gollancz.  8s.  6rf. 

THE  GENTLE  ADVENTURE  :  A 
VICTORIAN  PRELUDE,  by  Ronald 
Carton.  Deni.  6s. 

Victorian  manners  have  become  a  topic 
of  curiosity,  if  not  of  enthusiasm ;  and 
these  two  volumes  of  Victorian  auto¬ 
biography,  each  in  its  very  different  way 
attractive  and  revealing,  should  prove, 
like  Katharine’s  coat,  very  much  to  “  the 
fashion  of  the  time.”  Mr.  Carton,  it  is 
true,  disclaims  the  style  and  title  of 
autobiographer,  which  he  calls  the 
attribute  of  ”  loftier  pens  ”  ;  but  his 
panorama  of  suburban  life  near  London 
some  forty  years  ago  is  so  irradiated  by 
a  pleasant  personality  that  it  soon  be¬ 
comes  the  intimate  autobiography  of  a 
receptive  temperament  absorbed  in  its 
surroundings.  Mr.  Edgar  Jepson ’s 
”  Memories,”  on  the  other  hand,  present 
the  study  of  a  critical,  often  irreconcil¬ 
able  nature,  at  odds  with  the  standards 
and  customs  imposed  upon  it.  Mr. 
Carton’s  attitude  to  Victorianism  is  that 
of  an  obedient  child  of  his  time ;  Mr. 
Jepson’s  that  of  a  frank  and  efiectual 
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rebel.  The  two  books  supplement  one 
another’s  impressions  very  suggestively, 
turning  fresh  searchlights  upon  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  much- 
dissected  Victorian  tradition. 

“  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,” 
says  Mr.  Jepson,  ”  the  Victorians  were  the 
world’s  greatest  humbugs  ” ;  and  the  most 
characteristic  sentiment  in  his  remini¬ 
scences  is  a  biurning  hatred  of  pretence 
and  cant.  He  gives  the  impression  of 
having  been  a  man  who  could  do  pretty 
well  anything  he  put  his  hand  to,  yet 
never  greatly  cared  whether  he  did  it  or 
not.  A  delicate  childhood  made  him 
melancholy,  and  rather  apathetic  ;  but 
at  Leamington  he  played  for  the  school 
both  at  cricket  and  football,  and  won 
a  shelf-full  of  silver  cups  on  the  running 
track.  Towards  all  these  boyish  triumphs 
and  to  his  half-blue  at  Oxford,  he  main¬ 
tained  a  Gallio-like  indifference.  He  was 
a  good  scholar,  and  concedes  that  a 
classical  education  is  about  the  most 
stimulating  yet  invented ;  but  he  con¬ 
fesses  that  he  always  rather  disliked 
work.  When,  after  a  false  start  or  two 
as  schoolmaster,  he  settled  down  to  a 
literary  career,  he  deliberately  chose  the 
kind  of  writing  which  was  likeliest  to 
earn  a  livelihood.  In  all  this  there  may 
seem  a  touch  of  cynicism ;  but  Mr. 
Jepson 's  humour  and  ebullient  sense  of 


character  sweep  real  bitterness  out  of  his 
remembrance.  He  is  extraordinarily 
frank  about  the  morals  of  his  forbears, 
about  his  own  youthful  indulgences,  and 
the  excesses  of  the  "  decadents,”  of 
whom  he  gives  by  far  the  best  picture 
yet  extant.  At  every  turn  he  whisks 
pretence  and  cant  out  of  his  way,  and 
floods  his  pages  with  sincerity  and  in¬ 
sight.  His  critical  portraits  of  con¬ 
temporaries  are  brilliant ;  all  done  in  a 
few  strokes,  and  every  stroke  telling. 
The  record  stops  short  in  the  ’nineties, 
and  is  apparently  only  the  first  instal¬ 
ment.  If  the  rest  of  the  story  is  as 
good  as  this  beginning,  Mr.  Jepson ’s 
autobiography  will  rank  among  the  most 
shrewd  and  searching  of  all  Victorian 
investigations. 

Mr.  Carton’s  very  pleasant  little  book 
begins  where  Mr.  Jepson ’s  leaves  ofl,  in  a 
London  suburb  in  the  last  decade  of 
last  century.  It  is  a  picture  of  child¬ 
hood  in  a  semi-detached  villa  at  the 
end  of  a  new  suburban  road,  with  a 
gipsy  encampment  in  the  meadows 
beyond.  The  children  are  left  to  them¬ 
selves  for  amusement,  and  being  self- 
reliant  and  imaginative,  find  plenty  of 
entertainment  in  the  simplest  pleasures. 
They  make  friends  with  engine-drivers, 
milkmen,  and  bricklayers.  Their  games 
of  adventure  circle  round  the  coal-cellar, 
which  serves  them  in  turn  for  castle, 
cavern,  and  harbour.  The  doctor’s  visit 
is  a  dreaded  incident,  only  less  awe¬ 
inspiring  than  the  expedition  to  the 
dentist.  A  funeral  means  an  excitement 
to  remember,  and  the  day  when  Queen 
Victoria  drove  down  the  road  is  set  in 
golden  letters  in  the  calendar  of  re¬ 
membrance.  A  happy,  sincere  and  fra¬ 
grant  book,  in  which  acceptance  and 
contentment  are  the  keynotes  of  a  gentle 
harmony.  One  is  left  with  a  haunting 
conviction  that  Kenneth  Grahame  would 
have  liked  this  book  ;  and  his  approval 
would  have  set  the  seal  upon  its  worth. 
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SHORT  STORIES 


DUNKY  FITLOW,  by  A.  E.  Coppard. 
Cape.  7s.  6d. 

Among  contemporary  writers  of  the 
short  story  there  are  few  whose  work 
has  been  so  consistently  exciting  and 
disappointing  as  that  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Coppard.  He  began  to  publish  his 
originally  coloured  and  rather  elabor¬ 
ately  joined  stories  when  the  short  story 
in  England  was  suffering  very  badly 
from  magazinitis,  introducing  us  to  a 
strange  variety  of  people — fishmongers, 
farmers,  tailors,  sextons,  sailors,  pub¬ 
licans,  old  ladies,  and  so  on,  to  whom 
he  gave  the  oddest  names  he  could  find 
or  invent.  Here  and  there  he  built  a 
totally  different  kind  of  structure,  as 
fantastic  and  crooked  as  a  house  in  a 
Rackham  drawing,  peopling  it  with 
appropriately  crooked  man  and  crooked 
wife.  He  had  two  distinct  methods : 
on  the  one  hand  a  strong,  deliberate 
style  in  which  the  humour  and  the 
images  seemed  a  natural  and  inevitable 
part  of  the  whole ;  on  the  other  a 
fantastic,  slapdash,  colloquial  style  in 
which  the  images  seemed  false  and  the 
humour  as  heavy-handed  as  a  cheap 
pun.  At  times  the  two  styles  became 
slightly  intermixed,  but  not  often  disas¬ 
trously.  He  was  influenced  by  Chekhov, 
but  the  influence  was  subtly  assimilated  ; 
he  was  even  more  influenced  by  Henry 
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James,  and  the  influence  was  so  pain¬ 
fully  obvious  that  at  times  he  might 
have  been  merely  parodying  James. 
But  generally  his  own  inspiration  was 
so  strong  and  rich  that  one  forgot 
both  James  and  Tchehov.  At  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  The  Field  of  Mustard 
he  was  the  greatest  living  English — not 
Irish — exponent  of  the  short  story.  He 
has  done  as  much  as  any  man  also 
towards  nursing  the  short  story  from  its 
long  bout  of  magazinitis  to  its  present 
state  of  health. 

In  Dunky  Fitlow  he  has  given  us 
fifteen  stories,  though  the  publisher's 
wrapper  says  fourteen.  Except  for 
an  odd  story,  they  might  all  be 
called  the  bastard  children  resulting 
from  the  marriage  of  his  two  styles, 
and  they  have  inherited  all  the  vices 
and  scarcely  any  the  virtues  of 
their  parents.  One  searches  in  vain  in 
Dunky  Fitlow  for  anything  with  the 
quality  of  The  Field  of  Mustard  or  The 
Presser  or  Polly  Morgan,  three  of  his 
finer  tales ;  indeed,  it  seems  scarcely 
credible  that  the  man  who  wrote  them 
could  also  have  wasted  seventeen  pages 
in  telling  us  The  Foggy  Foggy  Due,  a 
story  even  more  feeble  and  absurd  than 
its  title.  The  one  exception  to  these 
remarks  is  a  story  called  Doe,  a  story 
told  in  Mr.  Coppard’s  most  unelaborate 
and  compelling  style,  where  one  exalts 
at  the  sight,  as  Sherwood  Anderson 
once  said,  of  a  master  drawing  his  line 
with  unhesitating  skill.  Doe  is  a 
moving  story,  most  tender  and  right 
in  its  touch,  in  every  way  worthy 
of  Mr.  Coppard.  Ironically,  it  is  the 
fifteenth  story  in  the  book — as  though 
it  were  too  fine  to  be  counted  with 
the  banal  fourteen.  Nevertheless,  one 
is  glad  to  see  it  there,  for  it  renews 
one’s  hopes  in  Mr.  Coppard's  future 
H.  £.  Bates. 
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